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THE TIMELESS dcscrl city of 
Khartoum is a meeting place of wa- 
ter* and people x. Ii is ««t the jiiucluii? 
of I lie 111 ml* Nile and llu- While Nile, 
the (mm flowing sivilily In mi tin* 
Lvtlii* tpifin }ii|!hlancls to the.* cast, (he 
Inllcr hi diu I and placid, meandering 
ils way (rum l lie lakes of Uganda. it 
is at the crossroad:. ut the Aiah and 
the African win Ids. Uic place where 
Islam and Oirislianiiy conjoin. And 
il is the capital of Sudan (the wind 
means "blacks"), Africa's biggest 
country, mostly a vast .scniKirifL 
plain that is half (lie si/e of Europe. 

A large m nil her of foreign jour- 
nalists we ic in Sudan lust week, for 
the country's news value has soared. 
For a while at least, the focus of the 
Africa drought -famine Mory shifted 
from I'tJiiopia, the hardest -hi l coun- 
try, tu Suilaii. where hundreds of 
thousands uf refugees are pouring 
across ihc border into camps ncLini- 
nislcrcd by the UN, the Sudanese 
government and dozens of relief 
oigjiiizaliiuis. 

1 was there to write about the 
genet al re f iigee sun y (or a Califoi niu 
newspaper. 

Khartoum looks like a giant un- 
finished project, dusty, dilapidated, 
funky. The heal is scorching and 
eiieivaliiig even in January, the 
“limit si" uiontli, witli temper a In res 
averaging ahciul .hi t’. To avoid the 
sun, a tired visitor will take ail ex- 
oihitaiilly expensive taxi ride for 
even a short distance; it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why people in this 
part ol (he mirld once worshipped 
such a a relentlessly cruel god. 

IV l rid is an exceedingly scarce 
commodity. Drivels are allowed 
ftim litres a week, tor which they 
niii.sl cjueiie for five to eight hoiiison 
the day of the week they arc permit- 
ted In buy it. Whenever ami wher- 
ever there is rationing, there is a black 
market; und in Sudan, it is thriving. 
In the country that was supposed to 
become the "breadbasket of the 
Arab world” by 19&5, there is also a 
severe shortage of flour, and often 
no bread in the shops. The official 
exchange rate of the Sudan pound is 
about two to the SI; on the black 
market, it is almost double that. 

The streets are jammed with peo- 
ple of various colours and costumes, 
but the most common attire is the 
white galabicli. The men wear tur- 
bans of white doth; (he women, 
white scarves. The general atmos- 
phere seems relaxed, and the 
Sudanese whom I met were un- 
failingly friendly, warm and helpful. 

Because of the fuel shortage, 
there are frequent electricity black- 
outs. Phones are often out of order, 
and an ordinarily simple task, like 
renting a car, becomes a complex 
logistical campaign requiring a great 
deal of patience, fortitude and luck. 
Even President Numeiry is plagued 
by the petrol problem. When he flew 
recently to Juba, the capital of the 
distant equatorial south, he had to 
.stock his plane with fuel for the 
return flight, since Juba was out of 


AN ABC CREW sent out from 
London gave up in despair after thcic 
plans to travel to the Wad Kawli 
refugee camp, on the eastern Sudan- 
Elhiopin bonier, fell through - the 
Land-Ruver that was supposed to 
meet their plane in Gqdarif failed to 
materialize. The television journal- 
ists fumed in their moms nt the 
Meridian Hotel in central Khar- 
toum. toyed with the idea of renting 
the only helicopter available in the 
country {nt Si 2,000 a dny), and final- 
ly went home empty- handed. 

Sudan has been ambivalurti about 1 
all -the publicity, ] was told (Wo 
weeks ago in Washington by the 
head of fhd Sudan desk at the State 
Department, -Richard Dogosiaiir 
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THE OPPRESSfDEMTH 

Starving refugees from Ethiopia and other famine-stricken countries are 
pouring into Sudan. LOUIS RAP0P0RT was there last week. 



Carrying ihe dead to burial ground m Wad Kawli refugee camp. (Below) I - 

Refugees trucked from border to camp. ' ( Rlpopon) 
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1 The n-lugee inllux is ;i mammoth 
probU-m. The Sudanese have a fine 
rea.ul ill well . lining I lie icfiigecs. 
iuni (lie i-niiiuiy i-. in dire need of 
more aid, lu- miva. "hm they're 
almost emhai i assed by the public- 
ity . Hie Sudanese are also worried 
•hat (lie Ethiopian refugees will be- 
come a major internal problem - 
dime are enormous cultural and reli- 
gious differences between the high- 
landers fiom l-thiopia and the peo- 
ple ol Sudan. 

t)ne nr ilii.* most worrying de- 
velopments in the conn (ry now is the 
fact that fanner;; are eating Hie seeds 
for the next etop. If the rains in July 
fail again, time is no cushion, no- 
thing left. Mogosjun described the 
continuing ordeal ns "almost hih- 
lical.” 

The U.S. has excellent relations 
with Sudan, and can discuss the 
important issues. Ethiopia - caught 
up in a revolution, highly politicized,, 
in the Soviet camp - is entirely 
different. 

The deputy head of the U.S. 
Embassy in Khartoum. David 
Shinn, says that the decade-long 
drought affecting Sudan is potential- 
ly a much greater problem than the 
refugees. It is a frustrating situation. 
"You can’t move stuff because of the 
fuel shortages, regular electricity 
outages, the lack of paved roads.” 
The refugees from Chad in the west 
are coining in al u rale of 500 a day. 
On the Ethiopian border in the east, 
it is a virtual flood - on some days, 
3,000 straggle in, on other days, as 
many as 15,000. 

American officials fear that the 
organizations and governments en- 
gaged in the relief effort may soon be 
overwhelmed. "The pipeline is a big 
problem, so is the lack of water. The 
crunch is right now. Our concerns 
are with feeding people this minute. " 

There arc dozens of agencies and 
organizations working to stave off 
death by starvation of millions of 
people. The nppenls are out, and 
funds are coming in. according to 
Dr. Samir Basta, Sudan's Unicef 
representative. His organization has 
asked for $6m. for Sudan, $lOm. for 
Ethiopia, but all the organizations 
and governments will have to drama- 
tically increase the amount of aid. 
The U.S. has earmarked some 
$250m., and that sum will un- 
doubtedly be increased to $lb. 
shortly. 

The head of Unicef, James P. 
Grant, was in Sudan lust week to 
appraise his agency's efforts there. 
He said that there has been a 
tremendously positive response to 
fuhd-rnising appeals in the U.S. und 
Britain and in many other countries, 
“ft is the biggest private giving since 
World War II.” he said. Grant be- 
lieves that one million African chil- 
dren will die this year hecause of the 
famine. They are trapped “in a silent 
emergency.” 

One of the major causes of death 
in the camps has been diarrhoea and 
dehydration. Unicef is distributing a 
"miracle medicine" developed in the 
1970s, "A child can be dying, and six 
hours after taking the medicine, he'Jl 
be twinkle-eyed and toes abobbing,’’ 
says Grant. 

NUMEIRY and the Sudanese in 

S sneral have shown a remarkable 
umanitarian spirit concerning the 
refugees. There are well over a mil- 
lion refugees from Ethiopia, Chad 
and Uganda now in Sudan, which 
has a million of its own refugees. In 
addition, 4 million of its population 
of 22 million are threatened with 
starvation. Thousands of people 
have converged on Khartoum frpm 
the west, Half a million Beja people 
in the east are threatened with ex- 
: tinction. 

Nearly one-third of the livestock 
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kepi by tile nomad, Inis pel isliLil - 
raie sees Iheir carcases nil along ihc 
road. The sorghum crop - the staple 
food - has failed drastically. The 
rebellion hy Chrislian and animist 
Irihes in the south has been revived. 
Perhaps another million Tigrean and 
Eritrean refugees lire about lo march 
through l he deserl inlo Sudan. And 
yei, Numeiry says. "Welcome. m |. 
come." 

Ordinal y, middle-class Sudanese 
also seem reluctant to close the 
doors on the refugees. One 
Sudanese professional Told me that 
even though the presence of the 
refugees may destabilize his country, 
they must continue to be received j n 
the spirit of brotherhood. There was 
mention of the lesson the world 
should have learned when no coun- 
try would accept the Jewish refugees 
from Hitler’s Germany. 

Numeiry, who has come under 
sharp criticism for instituting Shari'a 
(Islamic law), for cutting off the 
hands of thieves and for executing an 
elderly critic of his regime, could 
well become a candidate for the 
Nobel Peace Prize for his humane 
attitude towards the refugees. 

But a recent New York Times 
editorial was quite critical of him for 
undermining his moderate image by 
bunging his 76-year-old ideological 
opponent, Mahmoud Tnha. 

The editorial writer invoked the 
grisly ghosts of a century ago, when 
the holy warrior called the Mahdi 
(the Guided One) conquered Khar- 
toum and slew Britain's General 
Charles Gordon. "The Sudan was 
bled by a religious war that opened it 
to foreign invasion. By playing to the 
same passions, President Numeiry 
risks being consumed by them," the 
editorial said. 

Numeiry, who lives in the same 
palace along the Blue Nile in which 
Gordon was killed, is a survivor of 
some J5 attempts to unseat him. He 
came to power after a leftist military 
coup in 1969, and soon brought 
about an end to the civil war in the 
south. Numeiry was the only Arab 
leader to support President Sadat 
and the Camp David process. His 
ino-i S * OD t0 ' nst * tule Islamic law in 
1983 was seen by some as a pragma- 
tic step, “playing to the passions” for 
a good reason. 

He has prevailed for 16 years over 
Ine various forces trying to over- 
throw him, and this success is due in 
no small measure to his Bismarckian 
policy of co-opting the enemy's most 
popular programmes. The greatest 
threat to his regime has been from 
the fundamentalists of the Moslem 
® roi ““ Jood and from the Ansar - 
the Mahdi 's family and supporters, 
nny hands have been chopped off, 
and Khartoum is one of the safest 
cities in Africa. The Shari'a is a 
crowd pleaser. 

THE PRESIDENT has also built up 
an extensive and well-paid security 
network. He is not a popular leader, 
ut he has won the grudging respect 
of educated Sudanese because of his 
*taymg power. AH Sudanese curren- 
cy Dears his image, and the newspap- 
ers and television devote themselves 
o reporting his every move. One 
Sudanese joke about the paper 
money has Numeiry telling the peo- 
P e- You may continue to refuse to 
put me in your hearts, but yon can’t 
renise to put me in your pockets.” 
taha, the man who was publicly 
?!! 8ed w tW ? w e6ks ago, was a reli- 
gious Moslem man of ideas in a 
[jf^yjJ'Mch cannot tolerate new 
meas. The fundamentalists loathed 
m ', and hanging judge was a 
qf the Moslem Brother- 

hv??' A deatl1 was als0 welcomed 

in, of A !? a . r (" hel Pers")- represent- 
the Wealthy class. 

Numeiry himself comes from an 
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River bools moored where the White Nile and the Blue Nile converge near Khartoum. (Rwon) 



the dervishes chant slowly - “Allah, 
all-alt, all- All, all-AH"-aiul rock in 
a trance-like dance. This builds up to 
aimust a fever pitch, and the whirling 
begins - Sufis, drunk on God, foam 
at the mouth. It is a revival meeting 
in the centre of Omclurmiiii'soily of 
tile dead. 

TWO CAIRO-BASED American 
journalists, one of them a photo- 
grapher. gave me a ride to Ihe Giand 
Hotel on the right bank of the Blue 
Nile in Khartoum, where we hid 
coffee on the terrace. 

Neither of them had been to Khar- 
toum before. The photographer had 
managed to hitch :i ride on a Unicef 
plane that went out to the refugee 
camps 5(H) kilometres to the cast, hut 
the other journalist was going to file 
her story based on what she Imd 
learned in Khartoum. 

The mosquitoes descended on us 
as we sat talking, and the conversa- 
tion soon turned to disease. The 
photographer warned me that sever- 
al journalists who had visited the 
camps liml become violently ill, that 
if you stayed overnight in a camp, 
you were certain to he bitten by 
some horrible post. 

Graham Green once wrote that in 
Africa one could begin a conversa- 
tion with politics or religion bin that 
it invariably ended with disease; 
malaria, plague, yellow fever. Grim 
stories intended in make the flesh 
creep. 

I found myself jumping with glee, 
with these two journalists as well ns 
with Bluntly and Miller, ill! of whom 
became slightly grey in the face when 
I described my bout with 
onchocerciasis acquired over 20 
years ago in the Peace Corps. The 
disease, also known as river blind- 
ness, is endemic to Sudun. Thirteen 
years after I had I i veil in Sierra 
Leone, a filarial worm pushed its 
way out of my hip. If it had been a bit 
closer lo my head, I would have lost 
my vision. 

The nauseating worm is deposited 
by a fly and burrows under the skin, 
eating awny at the flesh. As I talked, 
we nil started itching, and my offer of 
insect repellent was quickly grabbed 
up. 

We moved on to the Sudan Club, 
the slightly seedy British watering 
hole in Khartoum. It seemed a for- 
lorn place, with a few expatriates 
sipping soft drinks at the now liquor- 
less bar - one has to go a thousand 
miles for a beer, to Juba in the 
semi-autonomous south, where 
Shari'a does not npply. I went back 
to my hotel, to prepare for my jour- 
ney to the camps the next day. 

IN ALL OF Khartoum, I saw only 
two Ethiopian refugees, easily rec- 
ognizable in their burlap rags. The 
Sudanese keep them out of the city 
and the big towns. There is one camp 
of 50,000 Sudanese refugees outside 
Omdurman, but the great majority 
of the camps were in the distant east 
and along the Chad border to the 
west. 

I was fortunate to find a driver, a 
guide, a Land Cruiser vehicle and 
black-market petrol for the long, 
arduous trip. A few hours along the 
road, we passed the Rah ad scheme, 
a 300,000-acrc farming project irri- 
gated with water pumped along an 
80-km. cannl from the Blue Nile to 
the Rahad River. 

The project is quite successful, but 
Sudan is far from becoming the 
bread basket of East Africa and the 
Arab world. Ten years of drought, 
and ihe Nile at its lowest level in 
living memory, have sobered the last 
of the optimists. 

We spent the night at Abu 
Raham, an established camp with n 
settled look; thatched huts, called 
( Continued on page 6) 
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ITShF.MS SAM; In predict iVini the 
fight lor l he ( ialilvc will lie decided 
ia tlu* offices of the Truism y. The 
economic •.tu.-ngth of tlic area will lie 
ii crucial component in lliv residents' 
iihjliiy In “Hike if if, as they all fear, 
Katyushas full agnin us the bonier 
with Lebanon returns tn the Galilee. 

Driving the length of the mail that 
skirts the border from Rush Itanikrn 
to Mctulln and talking to dozens of 
residents on the way, it becomes 
cleur that the overwhelming major- 
ity hack the government’s decision 
to pull the troops out of Lebanon. 
While they are concerned at the 
prospect of renewed Katyusha 
attacks, they maintain that the reviv- 
al of economic vigour will shore up 
their will and ability to "see it 
through" once more. 

Yitzhak Delian, a 54-year-old 
Moroccan- born father of five from 
Goren village, who treasures a frag- 
ment of the Katyushu shell that fell 
near his home, is sure the govern- 
ment’s decision was the right one. 

“There is no other way," he said. 
"Though we have no doubt that we'll 
have Katyushas again, the question 
is how many, und how the govern- 
ment will treat (tic Galilee and Us 
residents.' 1 

The trump card in willistanding 
possible new shellings is the border 
kibbutzim. Their flexible adaptabil- 
ity, close-knit society and highly de- 
veloped shelter system enables them 


to Vive underground fur n*s lung as it 
may take. The weak card is the 
unemployment-riddled town of 
Kirym Shinoim. 

At Kibbutz Rush Mnilikni, affili- 
ated to Labour’s United Kibbutz 
Movement. Hcniini Bnrkni, the 
treasurer, said in his settlement the 
vast majority of the members sup- 
port the pull-hack "because the 
alternative is worse”; but there is 
also a small minority, leaning to the 
Tehiyn Party’s ideology, who sup- 
port staying in Lebanon. 

“If the situation is the same after 
the withdrawal as ii was before the 
war started in 1982, it will be a very 
sad outcome," said Barkai. "But to 
stay m Lebanon is no solution, only a 
waste of more lives und money, like 
the Russians are experiencing in 
Afghanistan." 

The kibbutz lives from furming 
and n laboratory that grow&germless 
plants for export and home sales. It 
has always attracted volunteers from 
abroad and Barkai has no fear that 
they'll stop coming if the Katyushas 
return. "On the contrary, in times of 
danger more have come to express 
thcii solidarity with Israel." 

NAHAR1YA, now celebrating the 
jubilee of its founding by Jews from 
Germany, was hard hit by terrorists 
in the past. Tourism is one of its 
major industries, and the chairman 
of its Hoteliers Association, Yosef 


Stuleh, is optimistic. 

"The pull-back decision has abso- 
lutely not affected our bookings for 
the coming season and I am confi- 
dent it won't. Only the pessimists 
have doubts. 1 am looking forward to 
welcoming lots of tourists from 
Israel and many groups from 
ahroad, who are already booked. 
After all, the border will still be at a 
safe distance this summer, and the 
army will secure it afterwards too.” 

Innovative industrialist Stef 
Wertheimer, who has built up a 
multi-million high-tech enteiprise in 
Nahariya and the vicinity, is more 
sober in his appraisal. 

"Let’s not underplay the dangers 
and effects of a possible resumption 
of Katyusha shellings. In the past it 
was very difficult to keep the men on 
the job under the intensive fire we 
experienced, and it won’t be any 
easier in the Future. 

“If there's an occasional shell or 
two, we can take that like the people 
of Jerusalem and Tel Aviv take their 
bomb attacks,” hesoid. “But if there 
is intensive shelling again, there 
must inevitably be a breaking-point 
and all the shelters won't prevent it." 

While he supports withdrawal, 
Wertheimer insists that the IDF 
must not allow the Galilee to be 
turned into a battlefield again. 

"If the shelling is resumed, we 
must go in again, clear out a 20-km. 
security zone and hold it without 


shilly-shallying. The Defence estab- 
lishment must ensure security, but 
there is no reason to go all the way to 
Beirut.” 

ADA HOREV, mother of two 
young boys who tenches mathema- 
tics at a nearby kibbutz school, said, 
“Most of us are glad that our soldiers 
are on their way home, but I don’t 
want any more Katyushas, nor docs 
anybody else.” 

Reactions, she feels, will be gov- 
erned by the intensity of the shelling. 
"1 don’t see anybody moving out m 
the first bang but heavy bombard- 
ments may become intolerable, and 
we may move out of range, say to 
Haifa, until things calm down 
ngam.” 

Andreas Meyer, who immigrated 
from Germany in 1937, fives 200m. 
from the home of a neighbour who 
was killed by a Katyusha. He wel- 
comed the return of the soldiers, 
including his son, currently doing 
reserve duty in Lebanon. 

Meyer, who runs n fnctury for 
decorative glassware and sells a lot 
to tourists, takes into uccount that 
Katyushas will drive his customers 
away. "Nevertheless we must with- 
draw from a country thill isn't ours, 
and we don’t want to conquer half 
the world to keep ourselves safe.” 

Actuafiy he is “more concerned 
about the dirt in the town, on the 
beach and all the way to Shavci 


Zion, which we can prevent, than 
the Katyushas that we citizens 
can’t.” 

While bis factory 1ms taken no i 
physical punishment from (lie 
Katyushas, the sonic boom from air 
force planes has oil occasion played 
havoc with his glnss, “und by the 
time they shell out the compensation 
it no longer covers a fraction of the 
losses." 

One side-effect of the withdrawal 
may, of course, he the deployment 
further north of llnifil, many of 
whose men and their families have 
been good customers. “But I don’t 
think their families will want to ex- 
change Nuhuriyti for Tyre or Sldon, 
so I’m not too worried on that , 
score." ■ 

But whatever the consequences ol 
the withdrawal. Andreas Meyer ■ 

says. "We didn’t leave when Uie | 

shells fell thick and we won’t budge ■ 

in future either. Yitzhak Rabin need 
not worry. We won’t he brag?* with 
him for bringing the tioops homo. 

I'AKTIIIvK liAST, SlieiutatoonooT 
the more problematic villages on t« e 
northern road, with the population 
split into two opposing camps, cacn 

with it sow n cooperative. 

Like many of the villages in tne 
hilly urea with not enough land tor 
farming, they have taken to 
ing eggs, which light now is very 
unprofitable indeed. 




Hillel Hntan. an Iraqi-born, 32- 
year-old father of four, stresses the 
poor slate of the village economy. 
Though a fervent Likud supporter, 
he wants "all our boys back home 
and not serving in a foreign land." 
Shetula had suffered not only from 
Katyushas but from infiltrating ter- 
rorists too. though he is now confi- 
dent that the border security fence 
will keep them out in future. 

Ex-paratrooper Zvika Hatan, 30, 
who moved to Shetula from Haifa to 
be a chicken fanner and now has one 
child, is also for the Likud. But he is 
concerned for the future. "When we 
leave there'll be nobody in control in 
Lebanon and there’s no knowing 
what the terrorists may be able to 
do." 

Bitter about the government’s 
poor agricultural planning, which 
had made it impossible to cover his 
costs, he also censured the author- 
ities for not getting the shelters along 
the border into usable condition. 
"For the past two-and-a-half years 
they did nothing, as though they 
didn't know that we'd eventually 
pull back," he complained. 

LEAVING Shetula to its multiple 
problems it is only a short ride to 
Ramot Naftali, another mountain 
village on the border, which grows 
apples and pears with outstanding 
success. 

Tn Ra’anan Na'im, the former 


Labour MK who achieved fume with 
his pronouncement that "gefilte fish 
makes me sick," und his wife Vicky, 
one meets n farming couple that has 
no complaints. 

In the Knesset, Na’iin was known 
as a hawk in the Labour ranks and, 
he says. “I have remained a hawk. 
But I’m all for the pull-back, because 
we have no business in Lebanon. In 
fact, we should have pulled out two 
years ago. before we outstayed our 
welcome, and made sure to leave 
enough friends behind us, particu- 
larly among the Christians, to pre- 
vent, with the lDF's backing, any 
attempt by the terrorists to re- 
establish themselves. 

“If only we had come back us soon 
as the army smashed the PLO in the 
South, we wouldn't have made ene- 
mies of the Shi’ite population. And if 
the terrorists start shelling us again 
we'll have to hit them, but not 
occupy the country nj>ain." 

Vicky says she can judge the situa- 
tion "fairly objectively" living on the 
border and raising five children 
there. "The boys must come home, 
and if we're shelled gain, well, we’ve 
stood up to Katyushas in the past. 
It’s as sad to lose the life of a soldier 
as that of a civilian." 

Ra'anau, who is raising two slow- 
growing Lebanese cedars in his hob- 
by garden, adds that those who cite 
Jacob’s blessing of his son Zebulun 
“...and bis border shall be unto 


Sidon" are entitled to their opinion. 
He himself favours the international 
border with the option of putting 
patrols across when necessary “to 
prevent attacks, but not to stay 
there.” 

He attributes his village's prosper- 
ity to their “growing the best apples 
and pears with the biggest yields per 
dunam” and being independent of 
any subsidies. Our good living gives 
us the strength not to fear Katyushas 
toomucJ),”he stressed. 

The less fortunate Galilee far- 
mers, living on eggs and poultry, 
"need government market planning 
and a gradual reduction of the sub- 
sidies from their present 100 percent 
to no more than 30 per cent." he 
believes. He is convinced that, given 
a chance to make good, they’ll find 
the strength to overcome Katyushas. 

THE RAIN has washed the moun- 
tain view to a glistening green, and 
on the left side of the road the 
security fence stands steadfastly in 
place. Every few kilometres a yellow 
sign reminds you “Danger Frontier 
Ahead.” They have been unem- 
ployed since July 1982, but will be 
back on the job before the end of the 
year. 

Soon, the eye is caught by another 
sign, “Welcome to Metulla," 
planted on a hillside as you drive into 
Israel’s northernmost village, a( the 
very apex of the Galilee Panhandle. 


Ynsxi Qoldberg, serving his 
second term as Liberal chairman of 
the local council at the age of 42. is 
"very worried" about the effects of 
the border returning tu McUilla anil 
bringing with it the problems the 
IDF now faces on the Lebanese side. 

"I itm preparing for a hard time" 
he said. While Metulla is commonly 
regarded as a village of farmers and 
hotel owners, “we have a lot of 
workers." In fact. 60 percent of our 
breadwinners are employees mostly 
working outside. Today we have an 
unemployment problem and, as you 
know, farming is not prospering 
either, which makes us more vulner- 
able to security trouble. A better 
economy would give us more 
strength.” 

Metulla has reverted to a sleepy 
village, even before the pull-back, as 
some months ago the army con- 
structed a by-pass road to divert its 
Lebanon traffic, which had been 
choking the only street. 

While this was generally wel- 
comed, it aggravated [he holders of 
stalls at the famed Good Fence. 

“Now, even the few shekels we 
made from soldiers on their way in or 
out stopping to fill in Sportoto 
coupons are gone" said Yocbeved: 
she was joined in her grumbling by 
various colleagues. The tour oper- 
ators “from egoistic interests" were 
not bringing the tourists to the Good 
Fence any more. This was "scanda- 


lous." because it was depriving 
Israel of one of ils best pieces of 
propaganda ami themselves of busi- 
ness. 

Yocheved, who lias two children, 
was "sure" that the Katyushas would 
conic again. Yes, she unreservedly 
supports the withdrawal, “but we 
must solve the problem of the border 
coming back. It’s not for me to say 
how. That’s the job of the govern- 
ment.” 

BACK IN Metullu itself. Ayana 
Belski is optimistic. Perhaps ns the 
wife of the owner of the Arazim 
hot .], haunt of the world press when 
the border is “hot’ 1 but reliant on the 
short summer season for its principal 
business, she has to he an optimist. 

“It’s a good thing, and important, 
that we’re evacuating, but we in 
Metulla and all along the border 
insist that we must have a normal 
life, like we’ve got used to now, in 
Che future too." 

She noted that Metulla was not a 
prime target for the terrorists, and 
the occasional Katyusha in the vil- 
lage was “usually a stray, aimed at 
Kiryal Shmono.” 

She insisted that the border must 
remain open, 

“I don’t believe that the Lebanese 
government will be able to assert its 
authority all the way down here and 
so we must give our Lebanese neigh - 
Continued on page 6 





(Continued from Page 5) 
hours all the backing they need in 
defend themselves." 

THE ALMOND trees are in full 
bloom. here end there along the 
border. In u glorious selling, Kiryat 
Slimonu stands large and anxious. 

“Wc are scared of the first whistle 
of a Katyusha," snys Yosef Gnhai, 
owner of one oF (he small restaurants 
in the town hall square. He has lived 
in Kiryat Shmona for 33 of his 37 
years, since his large family came 
from Tangiers, and is bringing up his 
own three children there. "Our chil- 
dren have tasted peace for the past 
two years and neither they, nor my 
wife, are willing to suffer the 
Katyushas again," he said. 

“If the Katyushas return, we'll 
move south. Wc may goto one of the 
kibbutzim where my ID brothers 
live, cither out of Katyusha range, or 
In share their shelter system. Or we 
may simply take a flat somewhere 
ami live on bread and water if neces- 
sary... 11 

“I tell you frankly, wc arc not 
going through it ngain. I don't want 
the psychologists and psychiatrists 
for my children lignin. I think that 
after so many of our soldiers died to 
make the Galilee wife, it’s up to the 
government to see to it that they did 
not die in vain. We are entitled to ask 
for at least a minimum of peace and 
quiet here," 

THE NEW 35-yvnr-iilcl Likuil 
mayor. Prosper Azrim, admits in 
mixed feelings - happy for our hoys 
■ coming home and fearing the possi- 
ble ei nisei | lienees. 

“We don't waul to publicize il. In 
prevent tension, bat I can fell you 
that we are cleaning up the shelters 
again, und doing everything we can 
to prepare fur any eventually.” he 


OPPRESSED EflflTH 

(Cvntuiuerf from pn ne 3) 
lukuts; and walled compounds. The 
refugees sang and played drums laic 
into the night, praying for the sick 
people to get better. 

In the morning, I visited Fau 2, a 
month-old camp of about 13.000 
refugees. From dnwn until about J] 
a.m.. truckload after truckload of 
Tigrcan refugees was brought into 
. the camp. We also stopped at Tawa- 
wa, another camp just outside the 
; provincial fuwn of Gedarif. But the 
main object of the trip was to get to 
■ Wad Kawfi. the newest and largest 
of all the refugee camps, five more 
hours across washboard, rocky roads 
on the flat:* dusty grey-black plain. 

By the time we arrived in the 
dusty, crowded camp of 85,000; the 
heat, was oppressive nnd I was ex- ' 
hausted, profoundly depressed and 
hysterical. All I could see 1 was 
wretchedness and dirt, and people 
dying like flics - 56 had perished the 
. previous day, and now, wherever I 
I looked, I saw bodies being carried 
on stretchers. 

Many of the refugees appear, to be 
; healthy - at. least they arc; not walk- 
skeleton 9. The photographers , 
i. :^Tytrc\wfocuithplr wmerason 
: leases*: and this may me. a 

imprefisl6n; Bui even the 1 
? wtx* do not look Waived- are 
lemblyii ridcrncHtrishcd and disehse- 
quarters of the • 
the . health ptoh- 1 1 . 

: 
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Bui lie thinks the hail economic 
situation in the town is perhaps 
worse than the threat of possible 
shellings, "and the two together are 
pure dynamite.” While the official 
statistics put the unemployed among 
the town's 5,11(10 workers at ft. 5 per 
cent, “actually it’s up to over 14 per 
cent, a total of 800 workers plus the 
concealed unemployment of those 
not yet fired though their jobs arc 
gone. 

"This situation must be changed if 
wc are to be strong enough... Hon- 
estly. wc don’t want to exploit the 
security situation to improve our 
economy, hut the fact is that it has 
not been improved, despite all the 
talk about the need for it." 

While he hopes fervently that his 
fears will he proved groundless, he 
notes that “there is no wisdom like 
experience, and God knows we’ve 
had that," and invites those who so 
easily criticize Kiryat Shmonn resi- 
dents, for running away, "to come 
and live with us and do better." 

Itie town has made u survey of 
atti tildes, which divided the resi- 
dents into three main streams: 

First there are the "strong," who 
on the one liuml declare, "We've 
grown up here and won’t move come 
whiit may" and on the other, stale 
frankly, "We’ve done our share for 
30 years ami if the government can't 
give us security we'll move out and 
moke mum for people from the 
centre of the country to replace us." 

Then there arc the "weak,” who 
have no means to move nut and 
rather desperately keep their fingers 
crossed. 

The third stream, the majority, 
comprising Ml-ftf percent, state that 
they’ll "act according to the .situa- 
tion." 

Mayor Aznin holds that this is the 
most dangerous attitude, because il 
will be determined in the heat of a 


mm 








shelling attack, when no rational 
consideration is possible. 

While he admits that Kiryat 
Shmona has always been a sort of 
transit town, with a tremendous turn- 
over of residents, Azran holds that 
this had more to do with the econo- 
mic than the security situation. 

"The fact is that, by and large, we 
have stood fast, nnd it hurts us when 
those who have not gone through 16 
years of bringing up children under 
rockets and terror attacks censure 
us. "Nobody else, not even soldiers, 
has been required to live through so 
many years of tension and fenr." 

NOBODY in Kiryat Shmonn de- 
mands that the government make 
them more safe than other Israelis 
who have to cope with tin occasional 
bomb or attack. But they do insist on 
basic security. 

WE MET 1 1 -year-old Nnril 
' ™omiuii going home from school 
with one of her four younger 
brothers. Of course she remembers 
the Katyushas of the past, and while 
she is afraid there'll be more in the 
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who help (hem to hold plastic glasses 
containing' life-Tcstorlng nourish- 
ment. Every few minutes, someone 
dies. 

The dedication of the Sudanese, 
American,. European and Ethiopian 
. relief workers at the camp was truly 

"an inspiration. They stand before the 
floodgates of humanity, with hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions 
of refugees poised to make the long 
j from war-tom and ' famine- 
ravaged Ethiopia Into Sudan, .which 
: itself appears to be teetering on the 
. brink of chaos. - 

L AST SEPTEMBER ( I interviewed . 
;.a pmaduirt nurse who had worked 
for six months iti the refugee camps 
in eastern Sudan and who cbarcad 
,‘j^^cUK;!^jgjiCOmm(ssbnct for 

• was covering yp the death 
■ to tho «tmps. Tlic source said 

• refugees v.ora-w<stiKcnod by e 

• wpmNaw. <!>o UNHCR's mini-; 


sliegiasses luni: and July, "thousands of re- 
! nourish- fugles died, because the UNHCR 
, sonieone only provided' half of. this meagre' 
amount. The refugees got an aver- 
Sudahese,. ageof only 200-250 gramsadayof all 
Ethidpian ' (he foods.” ■ ■ ■ 

■ was truly This created the conditions for 
beforethe wholesale death: The refugees, 
with hun- weakened by malnutrition and 
as millions starvation. died in epidemics , of 
p the long typhiis, dysentery, rheasies, influen- 
famine- za. The source said last fall that "I 
[an, .which now understand fof the first Time 
trig .op the ’ w hy,th0; people' who escaped from 
concentration camps but couldn't 
. anyone to believe what was hap- 

! penihg, committal suicide. A major 

id worked disaster is happening to all the re- 
camps fugees... M L 

1 source chariied that the * 

Ok May, , the report dEhundredsofdealhswns ‘I 
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future, ’Tin glad the soldiers are 
coming back home." Eight-year-old 
Pinhas doesn’t remember the 
Katyushas at all. 

Their father is an independent 
i pest-exterminator, and "of course 
a we discuss l lie future at home and at 
. school loo. We’re all preparing our 

* shelters and some of the people .ire 
j preparing flats in the centre of the 
| country tn go to as well," said Nurit, 

■ though her own family has no plans 
1 for leaving. 

8 Sixteen-year-old high schooler 

* Miri, whose father works for Egged , 

: remembers the Katyushas vividly. 

| “They’re a bit scary, bu t you can get 
j used to them. A lot of us talk about 
| them again in school now, and some 

of us arc scared at the prospect, 
il "But that’s life here and we think 
of our soldiers in Lebanon, and how 
t they’re exposed to danger too." 
f Miri was born in Kiryat Shmona, 

- or rather, her mother was taken 
t from a shelter to deliver her in Safad, 

- “and we are going to stay here, 
whatever happens." 

» The owner of a store-front insur- 
i a nee agency, who preferred to re- 
> main anonymous, told us that "we're 
r all of us worried”, though that had 
: not increased his business. 

, "We want the soldiers to come 
i home but we want security for 
ourselves too, nnd we rely on the 
IDF for it," he said. But he added 
that sonic people he knows have 
prepared flats to go to if the worst 
; comes to the worst. 

A 19-year-old clerk, Orly Ilma- 
i liali, remembers the Katyushas very 
well. Yet “every time we hear about 
a soldier killed or hurt in Lebanon 
we grieve. We want them out, but 
fear that we’ll be hit again.” 

She has five brothers and sisters 
i living with their mother and grand- 
mother. "Our shelters are not in 
good condition and mother says that 

“inaccurate." He said that about 150 
refugees hud died over a period of 
months. 

But il is now clear that many 
thousands of refugees died during 
those months. Relief workers at 
several camps I visited confirmed 
that thousands died during the sum- 
mer. But when I talked briefly to a 
harried Nicholas Morris in Khar- 
toum, he maintained the denials: 
“We had enough food for them," he 
said. 

BUT AT Umm Rekuba, about 80 
kilometres from the Ethiopian bor- 
der, relief workers told a reporter 
that the camp went without food for 
three weeks, and that the death rate 
was especially high in July and Au- 
gust. "They had dysentery, malaria 
dehydration, typhoid - everything," 
according to a nurse from the Sudan 
Council of Churches. 

. A UNHCR "fact sheet" Issued in 
Khartoum on January 20 states that 
the High Qorhmissioper issued 
emergency appeals for aid only on 
November 8, 10 weeks after the 
epidemics had wiped out thousands. ; 
The fact sheet does not mention any 
previous shortages of food, only the 
current onp. “present stocks* local 
procurement and borrowing are in- 
sufficient to cover present daily 
needs. As a result, the nutritional * 
status of many new arrivals is dfe- " 
teriorating and mortality rates are 

rate” : ' • • 

Commission fo r Rehi&M , The U.S. 
provides most of the r aw matwnls /' 


if there arc Katyushas again we’ll 
move in with our relations in Haifa 
until peace returns." 

It was cold and damp in Kiryat 
Shmona, but those open-front cafes 
and pinball shops that were open in 
the town hnll square were fairly well 
frequented by the unemployed, 
mainly young men not long out of 
the army. 

Predictably, they tended to take a 
pessimistic view of things, convinc- 
ing us "when the first Katyusha falls, 
90 per cent of the residents will leg it 
south, to the appartmeiits they keep 
there just in case." 

They noted "We have nothing to 
lose, no jobs or property to leave 
behind. It’s easy for us to go.” 

For the time being, the younger 
men were making do with their un- 
employment pay from the National 
Insurance Institute and the older 
ones were still living well from the 
severance pay they received when 
they were laid off. It was enough to 
keep them in friendly beers as they 
sit around waiting for better times 
and filling in Sportoto coupons. 

"But it won’t last, and when the 
money runs out there’s just no 
reason why we should stay," an 
older man told us. "Now that the 
border is coming back, we see you 
newspaper men here again, and 
when the Katyushas fall the people- 
in the safer south will express their 
concern for us again. Well, we don’t 
want your sympathy and we don’t 
want to be stamped as cowards. 
We’ll simply move in with you." 

For years now the government has 
put its money into the new settle- 
ments of Judea and Samaria, The 
Galilee was passed over, because its 
settlements were already there. This 
policy may come home to roost if the 
Katyushas fall again. There is still 
time to do something about it - but 
that time Is running out fast. □ 


viSl inS - * 

Fortunately, UhTSecretarv- 
GcnefoUayior. Peraz de Cueltac JJ, ■ 


recognized that a dynamic, central- 
ized umbrella organization is needed 
to coordinate relief. Last month, lie 
set up an Office for Emergency Op- 
erations in Africa. The new unit, 
headed by an American, F. Brad- 
ford Morse, will coordinate the 
efforts of the various governments, 
organizations and private agencies 
helping the .21 countries and 150 
million people affected by this earth- 
shaking famine. 

FAILED FAMINES, famines, and 
epidemics are age-old problems along 
the Nile Valley, but even the de- 
vastation of the 1889 and 1974 
famines pale in comparison to the 
present tragedy, with as many as 10 
million people facing death by 
starvation in the year to come. 

The immediate need is to airlift 
tremendous quantities of food and 
fuel to. Sudan and Ethiopia’s Red 
Sea ports, which will cost billions of 
dollars, Sudan is bankrupt. Its neigh- 
bour across the narrow sea, Saudi 
Arabia, has $100 billion in the bank, 
about 20 times the amount needed to 
save millions of lives. The Sudanese, 
awar6 of this fact, do not look loving- 
ly upon their fellow member of the 
Arab League. In fact, the Saudi- 
owned Faisal Bank in Khartoum has 
been at the centre of a financial 
scandal that has sapped Sudan's eco- 
nomy, and there is a great deal of 
resentment towards the oil-rich 
Arabstates: .... . 

Ip thfc place where Africa add the 
Arab wprld converge, a great drama 
is being played out, demanding. the 
attention of the eritire ^world. You 
can’t avoid -Africa, as Graham 
Green has written! “...there it- is 
creeping round. the wall, flying in at 
the dooi 1 * rustling the grass, you can’t 
turn your back, you can’t foVget it, so 
ybu'may ns well take a long Took. > D 
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BEING A FILM BUFF I should 
have recognized the fat German Jew 
who took Eliahu Hanavi's seat nt 
my grandfather’s Passover seder in 
April 1933. But having no memory 
for faces I did not recognize Kurt 
Gerron. who had played the part of 
Kiepert - tile magician-manager of 
that tawdry little crew that included 
“Dishy Lola, the darling of the sea- 
son" (Marlene Dietrich) in The Blue 
Angel. 

Kiepert was depicted as a Stilrmer 
caricature of a Jew, fat and over- 
bearing; Gerron played his part with 
studied vulgarity, and was helped by 
his super-Semitic proboscis. As you 
will remember, at the end of the film 
he showed some belated compassion 
for the entrapped Professor Unrath, 
but by that time the repulsive image 
had been established. 

Seated next to me, he tried to 
enliven our annual bout of residual 
Jewishness by telling jokes in Ger- 
man, which was odious to our Dutch 
ears, and in Yiddish, which was 
downright embarrassing. 

German-Jewish refugees were not 
beloved by their Dutqh co- 
religionists who, while contributing 
to their upkeep, saw in them a threat 
to centuries-old racial harmony, 
liberal Holland’s social .hallmark. 
They were reputed to be Germani- 
cally arrogant, even insolent, and 
forever comparing the shortcomings 
of their country of refuge to the 
marvels of "bei uns Zuhause” (the 
old country). 

The name Kurt Gerron meant 
nothing to me, although by that time 
he had acted in 52 films and directed 
seven. They had titles like Demi 
Mondaine, Love’s Passion and 
Anguish, White Slave Trade, Brothel ' 
in Rio, Hunted Women - film-fare 
which we cognoscenti left for the 
hired help to enjoy. ■ 

With the exception of The Blue 
Angel, Gerron’s name had always 
appeared towards the bottom of the 
totem-pole of screen credits. But 
mere was more to Gerron than that. 
Born Kurt Gerson in 1897, he had 
spent five years with the Reinhardt 
theatre, had done much cabaret 
work and, with his cantor's voice, 
had even.sung in opera. In the ori- 
ginal cast of Brecht's Threepenny 
,P era > he delivered the rousing 
Cannon Song." 

In January 1933 Hitler assumed 
power and, like quicksilver under 
a natnmer-blow, much theatrical ta- 
lent was dispersed. 

_ Safely across the Reich’s borders, 
they regrouped in small political 
satirical cabaret troupes, performing 
in Sfnail theatres and coffee houses. 
Itwas resistance of sorts, to tyranny. 
There was the Lantemdl in London; 
the Pfeffermiihle (directed by Erica' 
Mann, the daughter of Thomas) in 
Switzerland; the Arche in New 
t Nelson's Kabarett in HoJ- 

!uj ™y* n 8 in German, mainly for 
tneir fellow refugees at a time of 
depression and unemployment, they 
had a hard time. 

WHEN G&RRON asked my father 
, Rir a loan with a view to going to 
Pans. to try his luck, my father did 
: better than that. Through the mans-. 

^ of hip French factories Whose 
pri- friend worked as a cashier at the 
“arts Lido, he found him employ- 
mem thetje. At the time, the Lido' 
nightclub and restaurant sported a 
heated swimming-pool, hence ifs 
name. .Dpring the day it was ah 
.expensive marble bathing establish- 
ment; -there was thi dansant in the 
• Mternoon, and a midnight 
Jrnnpagne-dinner with a show con- 

in a gondola every 
as '-The'. 

singing, Gondolier, "faker; 


The ultimate illusion 

.^J-lowa Naziconcentration camp was madeto look like a health spa. ' 





strumming a guitar, would sing 
Italian-flavoured sentimental songs, 
a German-Jewish Tino Rossi. All 
went well until the gondola capsized 
one night, depositing the very much 
overweight gondolier amid the 
scantily clad pulchritude. As a result 
he caught pneumonia and almost 
died. 

Broke, lonely and in bad health, 
he returned to Holland, where be- 
tween 1936 arid 3938 he directed 
three, films, all resounding failures. 
He returned to Nelson’s Kabarett, in 
which the talented Ernst and the 
beautiful Eva Busch were star per- 
formers. After Hitler’s rape of the 
Netherlands in May 1940, Gerron 
worked in the Jewish Theatre for 
non-Aryan audiences. In 1943 he 
was picked up and sent to the Wes- 
terbork concentration camp in Hol- 
land; in February 1944 he was trans- 
ferred to that dlitist prison-town, 
Theresienstadt. 


Wim van Leer 


Buoyed by endless energy and 
optimism, he formed a satirical 
cabaret called Kantssell from the 
plethoia of artistic talent among the 
43,800 inmates of the ex^ganison 
town built by and named after the 
Empress Maria Theresa to house 
7,000 soldiere. 

Theresienstadt differed from the 
conventional sites of German bestial- 
ity in that it was administered by 
Jews themselves. This SelbstverwaU 
tung (seif-administration) was 
directed by the Altestenrat (council- 
lors) in charge of work-rosters, rule 
enforcement, medical matters, the 
fire brigade, food distribution, and 
so on. An important section dealt 
with Freizeltgestaltung (leisure acti- 
vities). 

Theresienstadt contained special 


classification prisoners, such as 
those who were over 65, wounded 
World War I veterans, decorated 
Jews, Jews of mixed marriages and 
the so-called Prominent z, the VIPs. 
Theresienstadt had its ration of 
countesses, a baron (Dr. Rudolph 
Hirsch), Hof rats, Staatsrats, and 
Kommerzienrats, and the cream of 
the worlds of literature, music nnd 
the visual arts. There was a plethora 
of professors and an amazing num- 
ber of ex-ministers, generals (even a 
field marshal), ana, of course, a 
surfeit of Herr Doktors. 

They were housed in sp'eclal 
accommodations, were granted 
small privileges, and were supposed 
to be immune from onward trans- 
portation to the death-camps. This 
class differentiation was a clever 
ploy by the Nazi masters, ("self- 
administration’’ being nothing but a 
convenient sham) to keep the in- 
mates divided, with jealousy stoking 



the fires of bitter animosity. 

The 12- to 14-hour labour-day, the 
starvation diet, the oppressive reg- 
ulations, demanded relief; and lei- 
sure activities were the obvious anti- 
dote. There was a football league 
with some 10 associated teams (the 
enclosed barracks square only 
allowed seven a side), an orchestra 
under the baton of Karl Ancerl, a 
jazz ensemble "The Ghetto Swin- 
gers," and even an opera for chil- 
'dren called Brundibdr (by Krdsa), 
which was produced 40 limes. 

Gerron’s Kantsseil gave perform- 
ances in the attic, which doubled as 
synagogue, and in the coffee house. 

A few sad lines from the curtain- 
raiser: 

We're riding our wooden horses 

We ’re turning around without end 

If we get dizzy we can still call a 
halt 

So that we can see where we stand. 

For life on the whole is an empty 
shell 

And only passion can give 

Its course some meaning and value 
.. Illusion, oh please, please , illu- 
sion... 

And in a lighter vein a ”, chanson ” 
by Hans Hofer: 

When I contemplate life as an old 
realist 

/ must ask myself “ How do people 
exist?" 

/w on the helpings they reluctantly 

One can only die but hardly can 
live. 

These days we are frequently 
served with hash, 

1 to®*" 1 my plate at that morsel of 

And I ask myself with a shameful 

sigh 

"^di ? ” C ^ a an ox 

EARLY IN 1944 the news of the 
atrocities in the concentration camps 
began to leak out and the Danish 
Red Cross with 477 Danish prisoners 
in Theresienstadt made pressing de- 
mands to inspect the camp. The 
Gestapo dragged out negotiations 
while conspiring with the camp’s 
commander, ObersturmbannfQhrer 
(Lieutenant-Colonel) Rahm, to 
transform the camp into a make- 
believe paradise. Gardens were 
planted, a new library was opened, a 
fake children’s home was estab- 
lished, curtains and home decora- 
tions were hastily improvised. Shop- 
fronts were constructed like Holly- 
wood sets. Streets hitherto Identified 
by numbers, L7 or Q13, were re- 
named to suggest a holiday resort - 
Sea Road, Parkway, Mopntain 
Road and Hunter’s Way. Walls were 
decorated with murals; terrace-caf6s 
appeared in front of buildings, sport- 
ing gaily-coloured sunshades. 

For the day of the visit a tea-dance 
was arranged for which confiscated 
clothing was issued (cocktail and 
evening dresses for the ladies, jack- 
ets for the men). 

Even n fake bank was opened for 
the occasion, dealing in worthless 
Ghettokronen. 

As inmate KAthe Starke reported: 
“The children, festively dolled up 
, witfi confiscated clothing, were in- 
structed to call the Obersturmbann- 
fQhrer ' Uncle RahtfT. Giris in white 
aprons were to serve PortugUese- 

sardine sandwiches which the chil- 
dren were instructed to refuse, ex- 
claiming ‘No, not sardines again. ’ 

“■The streets wore cleaned, the 
. rations that week were doubled and 
instructions issued ' that both tho 
orchestra and The Ghetto Swingers 
jazz ensemble were to perform with- 
out interruption throughout the 
visit. As a precaution, 70 emaciated 
Danes were locked up for the day.” 
OnJune23,1944,theInternatioh- 

(Con tinned on page eight ) : 
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ALL 

SEALY.MEFIand 
PARADISE 
mattresses 
on sale at special 
rate: 

$1 = IS 569 
Easy payment pla n ! 
Pay in 3 equal, 
unlinked, 

interest-free 

installments! 


JUST ARRIVED : 
New shipment of 
Pierre Cardin ‘fitted 
sheets, pillow cases 
and quilt covers 


c 

HOUSE OP DREfimS 




HOUSE OF DREAMS 
Inal'i Top StMp Shop 


28 Uulthkin St . Ramat Hasharon. 
Tat. 03-480701 

Open 0 .16 #.m.-1 pm- 4-7 p.m. 
CtoMd: Monday and Friday 

afternoons. 


Bookcases 
with dust-excluding 
glass doors 



I ?££> SB Lt. , «»»*Srirao^? 


50 models. 100 assembly possibilities 

Delivery throughout Israel 


Intersystem Bookcases 

148 Rehov Ben Yehuda, Tel Aviv, 

Tel, 03 249327 

Showroom op«n 9.30 a m 12.30 p.m. 4 00 7.00 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday afternoons. 


’’ Tax FREE foi ietuxnbig residents & new immigrants. ' / :* 
GE'AMANA * CALORIC * SAUUR * \UELE «/, y.C * MAYTAG * FISHER 
The largest selection of electrical home appliances with sen ice in Israel. \ 
'' : A MCOR* TAOTRAN '*• PHOT *CR YSTAL * CON STRUCT A * i 

SILORA m RASCO » TSl£M • ETC'. 

‘wl PORTSj COURTEOUS - PERSON a l service 

Lou CONVENIENT TERMS POSSIBLE 

lElectro Balt 

Pope Insurance Agency 

nJfufiSut House & Car Policies 

/gp XnEWQXJSH 

L i 'If Personal Service 

Cell for a quotation, 8 a. m.-l p .m. daily. 

» stampior 8 t.. Nelanya, Tel. 05 S 49 Mt, 3471 ? 


B-J^rriw" -I $ 

ill Roil CviM. o.'iumisMoii inspcdcii ■ ■ 
■far Ciimp riiKl mis Ciiiiiplolily I.'l.t'li 
inlw ihelrmttl. Jyj 

Dr. Lull mi, l)i. Knwl :iml M. K 
I >un:iM wrote plowing rc|M »rls ot the M 

tump's jplL'iuiniirs. from which the g 
Gestapo's Heinrich Miiller did not C| 
fail to draw the right conclusion*. 1 
The result was a film that would be a | 
permanent record to convince the . , 
world of the falsity of the Grcuclmiir- ^ 
diet t (atrocity talcs). And. even J 
more cynically, the film would be 
made by the Jewish inmates them- 
selves, with the VIPs in the fore- 
ground. 

KURT CIURRON was appointed 
SL'ripi writer-director and the film 
was to hi* called The FRhrcr Donates 
a Town to the Jews. Gcrron set to 
work with much enthusiasm, co- 
opting the Uzccli lliealrc-archilect 
Frnntitek Zclcnka and the Dutch 
cartoonist Jo Spier, whu provided a 
4tB)-|iiclure storyboard. 'Hie camera 
crew was provided hy the Czech 
newsreel unit Akliialita, with Ivan 
Frio as ctimcramuii. The script, 
closely .scnitini/cd hy “Uncle 
Kalim." frilled fur I .MS shots to give 
SO minutes’ running lime. 

All concerned were fully aware of 
the dccopiion they were devoting 
(iieinsdvcs to; yet die operation pro- 
vided a welcome relief from the 
mindless camp- life. Moreover, they I 
knew that, whatever might happen J 

subsequently, during the shooting 1 
they were safe from deportation to - 
Auschwitz.. I 

Shooting started on August 1 6 and 5 
ended on September 1 1 , providing a 
12 shouting days. The- script called I 
foi the tollnwing sequences: 

1. Agriculmre, horticulture, animal 
husbandry. 

2. The library with VIPs. 

X 1 lousing with women at leisure, 
children playing, sleeping urrange- 
incnts. 

4. VIP flat with people at dinner. 

5. The hank, sate, teller's window 
with teller in action, Ghctinkronen. 

6. Park sequence, children’s play- 
ground and sandpit. 

7. Swimming-pool sequence. 

8. Solarium. 

9. Children’s canteen with ample 
bread, tomatoes and cheese. 

10. Leisure: old men playing chess, 
women reading and sewing. 

11. Ten-dancc at the coffee-house 
with coffee and cakes, etc. 

12. Children and grown-ups at play, 
two w omen with babies. 

13. Open-air performance Karussell, 
Oerron sings, Chaplin parody, 
dance numbers, acrobats. 

14. Orchestra performance with 
VIPs. 

15. Football match with young spec- 
tators. 

16. Food-parcel distribution. 

17. The tailoring workshop, shoe 
repairs, lealhenvork. 

lfi. The machine shop, smithy, 
sculptor, potter, sewing shop- 

19. The “court'' of the self-admin. 

20. A meeting of self-admin, coun- . 
cil. 

21. Scenes in the ’’shopping mull." 

THE MAKING of the film had a 
euphoric effect cm both participants 
u nd bystanders. They were drawn in 
hy the illusion; became part of it, the 
temporary dispensation turning into 
the new feafity, The fiighlmapj was 
coming to an end ibid, ' will) Jhe 
Allied victories in the cast ahd the 
west, their oppressors were iryipij to 1 
win iheiii goodwill, for the day of 
rcckphlng we sat hand:., - • ,, 

Blit tlut greater the euphoria, (he r 
mure prombnd the despair whefi 
mound September 20 the trans- 
portations to tlic doalb-camps were 
resumed with a vengeance. In 11 
transports thd camp oomptymtiu 


raEJRRUSAlVr^S r MACAWNfe. 
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(Above) Lecture audience (Leo 
Baeck, centre) and scenes from "The 
Fiihrer donates a town to the Jews. 











li 1 , 


- guod-looking and irresistible. 1 shall 
always remember uiir meaningful 
collaboration." 

The head of the detective branch. 
Dr. Rosenthal, grants permission to 
the prisoner (the prisoner’s prison- 
er) Wilhelm Brenner to take part in 
the film fora lew hours - but he must 
return under escort "so that Brenner 
may pay for his crime (stealing 200 
grams of bread) by sitting out his 
remaining sentence." 

Marginal comments on a grim en- 
terprise 

AND WHAT about the film? De- 
signed to give the impression of 
comfortable confinement, the fine- 
looking fHces at lectures and con- 
certs are serious and reflective, in 
contrast to the forced exuberance of 
the young during the football match, 
and the expressions of the old peo- 
ple, their staring eyes full of 
apprehension. The infinite sadness 
behind the masquerade is more 
meaningful to those of us who have 
the advantage of hindsight , as well as 
that pf survival. No perceptive per- 
son could have been deceived. Bui 
then, Kurt Gerron’s artifact was not 
meant for perceptive eyes. 

The film was never publicly 
shown, coming too late to have any 
effect. However, shots from the 
coffee-house sequence and tea- 
dance were incorporated in u UFA 
newsreel where it was intercut with 
typical battle-scenes, wounded sol-, 
diers and exploding grenades. The 
sound-track informed viewers that: 
“While the Jews in Tlieresienstadl 
enjoy their coffee and cakes and 
dance, our soldiers bear the brunt or 
.! this terrible war, suffering death and 
deprivation in defence o.f the bome- 
' land.” ■ 

For years it was believed that no 

copies of the film were extant. But in 

1964, a 15-minute fragment surfaced 
in Prague - all that is left of this sao 
enterprise. 

It has been said that “the camera 
does not lie." Quite so. But, alas, the 
man behind . it does, frequently 
under duress and sometimes to him- 
self. 0 
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PULL. OUT AMD K EEP PULI. 
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0UI AMD KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULI . OUT AND KEEP PUL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT 

n theatre HI l 


FOR CHILDREN 


TUK HAKE ANDTHIC TORTOISE -liy Halt's 
Puppet llkinlrc. Tor ngc 5 mid shove. (Turn 
Theatre, Liberty licit G.irdcn. tnmom'w at \ I 
o.m. mut 4 p.m., Monday Hi 4 p.m. I 


(Biblical Zoo. Sundry. Wednesday at 3 p.n 


YOUTH CONCERT - The Rubin Academy 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Jerusalem 

ADVENTURES IN JAZZ - With well-known 
musicians. tPnrgod. today at 1.30 p.m.. 
Wednesday ni 9.30 p. in.) 


Tel Aviv area 

PRETTY nUTI'EKFf.Y- Entertainment front 
the TV scries. Agci.Vb. (Old Jaffa. Hinlnttuh. 
lumarmw ji 1 1 o.ni.) 

SNOW WHITE - Puppet thcntic fur .ige 3 mill 
abuve. (Uld Jaffa, I lusinitah, luinorruw .it 
l2.3Up.n>.> 


YOUTH CONCERT - Haifa Symphony 
Orchestra. With composers Tzipi Fleischer and 
Mcir Minilcl. (Haifa Auditorium. Sunday u( 
4.3U end A p.m.; Kiryai Hnim. Beil Naglcr. 


AMERICAN MYSTERY ('ROM A-U - Uy 
Virecf Miimli. I’mlile of n Jewish .tciur f Jeru- 


TIIE CHINKS K KNIFE CKINDER - Yuvul 
f he ii In production. Tel Aviv, l <+4 2. in die 
kh.nldw ■■[ W.W.II. (Geiard ltdiar. Wednes- 
day at 8.30 p.m.) 

HIE FAI.I, - By Albert Cunius. (InMinUh 
(iroductiou. The rise «nd (all u u Parisian 
lawyer. (Pargoil, icriiuriun at "..Hi p.m.) ' 

RIPPING - By BrHch.i Seri. Almnt u woman's 
feelings towards her hushnnd. (Tr.niu, 
Wirditcsduy at K. 10 p.m . t 


Td Aviv area 

AKKIDA - Neve Zctlek pri<iliic(i<ui Two |v- 


1 (: 


SHORES (Kwitzrr u??D - ni, u ri 'sm M * mr artist Shi,non Aphuony performs in Jerusalem on Wednesday nlitht. 

production. A sBtire on Israeli society. ■ — - -- 

(Nphmnni, Wednesday al 8.30 n.m.l. 

ANTIGONE - By Sophocles. I laifa Municipal Others 

BRIGHTON BEACH MEMOIRS - By Hoi H hlh TteMw. ANTIGONE - See 1 laif.i. tActc, Alidllorlili 

Simon. Habimah production. Comedy and through Thursday at R..V)p.rii.) Suniluv at 9 and 1 1 a m 1 

cynicism in ihc memoirs of Brooklyn in 1037. 

(Habimah, Rovlmt. Thursday ai8.3Up.m l "BOTCH A” - Hnifa Municipal Theatre pm- “BOTCltA” - See Itaifn. (Dccishcb 
duct inn. A yeshiva student renounces religion Theatre. Monday, Tuesday ill K.30p.m-J 

THE CHINESE KNIFE GRINDER - See Jcru- iYSlingly . (Wadi Snllb, tomorrow m 6 and X. 30 

p.m.; Hnifa Tlieatw. Sunday ul 8 . 30 p.rn.) ’ 


so lent. (Neve Zcdck, tonight at 9.3ft and I I.3U P in - UnifaTlieatie. Sunday ut 8.30 p.m.) 
p. m. , Monday. Tuesday at 9 p. m. ) 

- - - - THE BRITISH WAY OF LOT,- Michael Algo 

TI1E DANCE OF GF.NGHLS COHEN - Beit in an evening of British humour fin English). 
KLEZMKR FOLK LOR F MUSIC - (Tzavia P ,odtK,ion - A ““d a Niui veteran (Haifa Museum, tomorrow ui 8.30 p.m. ) 

Sunday at 0 p.m ) ,n C1crman y in lhc C’iflies. (Beit Lcissin. 

Wcdncudny m 8 30 p.m.) JOHNNY GOT HIS GUN - See T. A. (Kirvnt 

THE MAGICAL TRIO - Jaz* with Michael 


Grccnblatt, Mi Disraeli. Zipora Bat- Yehuda. JJSmEi 1 ' (0ld Jflffa ' 
(Pun Hotel. Monday at K p.m.) Haslmtah. tonight at 10 p.m.) 


row at 8.30 p.m. ) 

THE DANCE OK GENGHIS COHEN - See 
T.A. (Ashkclon, Motel, Tuesday at 8.30 p.m. I 


SATAN IN MOSCOW - SccT. A. (Dccrsticha . 


Shcm, tomorrow at V p.m.) 


iih..h?r- •. r " Sl B 0r ' <^ l,n Momli.yal Kp.m.) ’ B '' THE LADY AND THE PEDLAR - By Shui Thculrc, tomorrow at 8.3(1 p.m.) 

O^ioSiSlol Kl "* StHon^SRiSn')"*’’ '°“ {^idl S.lib, Sund.y lELjh ThurSSyrS SUMMER OP THE SEVENTEENTH HflLl. - 

uovM.ioniorrawMS.Mp.m.) H»mun.Mt>ndayol»p.iii.) .lB.»R rr,.ThiiPid.y«ho.H.3llp.n,.l P-m. MonOiyolioil l015..m.,Th»Ad.v,l.o R y Ray Ulv |„ unglnk). (Nolwiy., Olicl 

COMPOSER FROM A SLIGHTLY DIFI'E- THE MOUTH RUNS AWAY - S.lirc nnJ THE INTFI I FmJAl thf WRnnr ,,n *' P Shcm. lomorro*.ISp m.) 

RE{fT ANGLE - Nanml Shcmcr as seen hy humour with Dudu Topaz. (Ramai Gan. IJJp t™ - V 2 I< S?- A ?? ' 

^»v2rtL2SSS music 

?!SXM:!rS*‘! ESiS? tUSST 

at8.30p.rn.) relations with men- fOId Jaffa. Hasimtah, otherwise ilated. Bach, Hera, Scarlatti, Moshe Lusiig, Pro- 

ROTATION SATIRE - T»vi. Ti.r.r, Mcnl ,0,, " nw, '* ,8 <‘ m -> Jernsolem kolfc*. iTelAvIv Muieum. Tiuidty) 

.Min- OO.IS 


at 8.30 p.m.) 

CONCERT - With Academy students. 
(Rubin Academy, Dell Hillel.4 Balfour. Tues- 
day at noon) 

JAZZ IN THE CELLAR - At Ihc American 
Colony Hotel. Lla Magnes plays Jazz piano. 
(Tuesday at 8.30 p.m.); Nostalgia with the 
Freddie Welsgal Tno. (Thursday at 9 p.m. ) 

MIME EVENING - Comic find serious pieces 
frith Shimon ApJalony. (Beil Agron, Wednes- 
days! 9 p.m.) 

“WICAl. MELAVE MALKA- Huildlc rotk 
wnn belah. (Israel Centra, tomorrow at 8.30 
p.m.) 

MUSICAL MELAVE MALKA - With new 
Diaspora Yeshiva Bind. (Mt. Zion Centre, 
tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 

THE SECRET OF PANTOMIME - Perform- 
930PIIO*™ Dagfln ' fi* a rgod, Thursday, at 

fi?- K ~ Evening with Yehudlt Ravitz. 
(Uerand Behar , tomonow at 9 p.m.) 

Tel Aviv area 

A-LONOL1ARCHIK - New songs with Tanga, 
tuavu, Monday at 9 p.m.) 

SHAMIR AND EPHRAIM SHAMIR - 
™8 W"8*- (TRb-IR . Thunday al 9 p.m.) 

,b0 "‘ ‘ “ h °° 1 ' 
I2SL’ , W ? ILL SVRN1NO - Songs and 

K. u£^S , ,' p u Sf r Cc " u - " 

S? 1 ^NGAUGE - Nc* variarloiB o( . 

NMnSo' ° W unIsl11 11 

'S'dSa^fgTo^.f tBe " 

ERWWO ROOM - Solo show with 
M.lsam) ' John «to- (Tzavia, tonight at 

^ in Av,fB*UAaVf,i«r 


SONGS OF RRETZ ISRAEL -Nahum Hciman 
and guests. (ZOA House, Thursday at 9.30 
p.m.) 


bo. About a 20-year-oW U .S loldierwho songs, folksongs, Negro spirituals. (Tzavta, TRA- Conduct or Zubin Mehta. Soloist Vrarti" 

zsLiszr ‘ “ a ,ui 1 4 

KREUTZER SONATA - B, ToiRC,. M 


THETAVERNERS a..rfa.«l!AHM Ltmln prodwlin. A .Mud, M ,ra and tichord. Works by Bach, Lcdair, Rameau, THE RINAT NATIONAL CHOIR - Condudor 

Icllouiy. (Belt LeiHin, Monday al B.30 p.m.), L„„l. (Domd.loa AbBay. Ml. Zion, umo,- S.anlyySnynbn,. A nappolte ™ rla b, Bach, 

mh ThiiK.iavnf 9 n m i i >,»»/>» orfuz, t>.., L . .. __ lfJ row l- Htzet, folksongs, and others. (Beit Lcissin, 


LA VINO'S SdNG - Satire about an African 


'Old Jaffa, Hliimtah, Wedncsd’V 

day Bt ll. II p.m.) (Zionist Confederation House, Emil Boua, 

IIPPFR 1A77 TPl l ar With well knnwn J** E S - Catnorl production. About the Yemin Moshe, Monday). 

UPPER JAZZ CELLAR - Wilh well- known friendship between two families. (Camcri. 

musicians. (Dell Lemin, Sunday, at 10 p.m.) tomorrow, Sunday at 8.30p.m.) THE ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - 


MdhiL 4 ?^ 1 ^•£ l ^M B flSn <: ?S2 S Gl l r 1 ° P J£ “ Shorl slorie, b y Sobol/ and soloists. Works by Rameau, Ravel, Fmi 

ond bluo grass music. (Bell Lcllsin, Upper Mmelpunkt. Tzavta production. (Tiuvta, (Jerusalem Theatre, Tuesday.) 


Church, 80 HamagSnim , Tuesday) 


. .. OPERA EXCERPTS - With Academy Slu- 

PASADOBLA - Israeli play about a crazy night dents. (Rubin Academy, Belt HtUel, 4 Balfour, Dthpris 
in a couple's life. Tzavta production. (Tzavta, Wednesday) 


ALMOST STRONG- Song, tvllh Oil, Alma- M 9-W pm., Wedntid.y M 9 p.m.) , „ „ 

gor. (Bel, Abb, Kiuuty. lonlgn. ,1 10 p.m.) SATAN IN MOSCOW- By Mbh.il Bulpkov. by B„T H^dn. MmMih 


ETNAHTA” - llan R.chlnnn. plum. Worts BRAHMS, SCHUBERT, POULENC - Shoib 
y Bach, Haydn, Rechtman, Beeihoven. La®], soprano; Gershon Dam bln sky, dnrineL; 
I'MCA, Thursday at 4.30 p.m.) Rachel Kirchsbtein - Cohen, piano'. (Ramil 


re production. A (YMCA, Thursday at 4.30 p.m.) Rachel Kirthsbtein - Cohen, piano'. (Ramil 

inday, Monday at Hasharon, Yuval, tonight at 10p.m.) 

Tel Aviv area CONCERT - Mcao-ms>r«no. rhnu. viols, 

id struggles of 3 THE ISRAEL PIANO QUARTET - Pnlna piano. Works by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 

Hasimtah, Tues- SaUman, piano; Moshe Murvitz, violin; Abra- Brahms, Bruch, Milhaud. (Bin Hod, Belt Oer- 

ham Bornsteia. viola; Bihunan Drcgman, cello. tnid, tomorrow at 6 p.m.) 

Works by Faure , Schubert. (Tzpvln, tomorrow 


Aim recounting the rise of the State of Israel . w , „ 

(Eilat, Moriah Hotel, Tuesday, Thursday at H.»p.m.) by Beethoven. Liszl. (Tel Aviv Museum. (Arnd, Community Centre .tomorrow) 

8.30 o.m.) tomonow) 

V ’ TORCH SONG TRILOGY - Beit Leissln pro- 

JAZZ EVENING - ( Ramat Haaharon , Yuval . du f ,lo “: FfelB of a Jewish - American homosex- THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 0B f ) ® AND PlAWO RECITAL - Uri Mere* 

Thursday at 9 30 o.m ) ,0 ,Ive Ws own Ufa ,n U* own way. (lldlon, TRA - Conductor Shalom Ronly-RJklis; Rxtvi,al Hadiamov. Works by Beethoven, 

.. 3 Klryal Shared, tonight at I0p.m.;Be)tLeissm, Shmuel Segal, narrator; The.T. A. Phitharmo- Telemann. Schumann , Martini. (Ramnt 

- f - tomorrow, Sunday al 8.30 p.m.) nlc Choir. Works by Seltzer; ballet and opera Yuval, tomorrow at 9.30p.m.) 

excerpts. (Mann Auditoriuia, Sunday) ' 


TBIBELE AND HER DEMON - By Bashe vis- at 11a.m.) ISRARL SINFOMItta RMrciutha rv™ 

Singer. Habimah production. (Habimah , Mes- " SrfJ 

ar."™' " ,ro,,sh ' n " ,r,d “ y " b p,A s° « Ec,TA i- J - wo, k . v«,di. risn? mt 

H.jup.m.) by Beeihoven, Luzl. (Tel Avfv Museum, tArnd Cnrnmnniru i nm „ P y,™i 


(Far teat minute changes In programmes or 
times of performance, please contact box 


tomorrow, Sunday al 8.30 p.m.) nic Choir. Works by Schze r; ballet and opera 

excerpts. (Mann Auditorium, Sunday) 

WAR AT HOME - fly Jamci Duff, Habimah 

production. A U.S.A. soldier re-adjusting to THE ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - 
life In Dallas Bfter Vietnam. (Habimah, Rovi- Sire Jerusalem. (Tel Aviv Museum, Sunday at 9 

na, tomorrow through Wednesday al 8.30 p.m., Monday) 


Malerfad fur NbOcattos must be at ThtJetv- Haifa Zamira Luteky and Benny Satochiu. Work* by PIANO REClTAI.-Oila Ooklstoln. Works by 

- Hbm Pair offtots (a Jftuukm On wrfthiaj on ALL MY SON8 EXCEPT NAOMI- See T. A. Schcpnberg, ShambedsI; HindernJlh and Bnch,Bdellu>von,Schumaan.(Ramatilutiar- 

lbe8nodayiiMiriiIngortiiewTCkQfpiibl^toon. - (Shavil, tonight at 10 p.m.) others (T, A. University, Mexico, Monday) on, Yuval, Tuesday at 9.30 p;m.) 

T: ' THfijWlJSAI^lWMAqAZI A 





FILM IN BRIEF 


A TAMA - A Hebrew- language film on a 
romance between a 40-year-old woman and a 
19-year-old man, set against the background of 
kibbutz life. Starring Michal Bat- Adam. 

BACHELOR PARTY - A comedy about a 
modem-style. traditional Mag parly. And If 
John Belushi and gang turn you on , probably w 
will this movie. 

THE BIG CHILL -The sweet-sour meeting of 
g friends who were typical M Oower-childrcn’’ in 
America during the Sixties. Recommended. 

BREAKDANCE D - The street gangs of Los 
Angeles arc still popping, and locking, and 
breaking, probably on thclT way to another 
box-office nit. 


new film, narrated by an out-of-work comic, 
about a group of third-rate artists, managed by 
Danny Rose, trying to hustle a living. Amus- 
ing. intelligent, sensitively-told story, which 
should leave Woody fans hBppy. 

CAREFUL, HE MIGHT HEAR YOU- Austra- 
lian award-winning film about a young boy 
whose mother dies soon after he Is born. Which 
leaves two aunts fighting over him to raise 
him, each trying to impose her own ways. With 
stunning photography, this film has all the 
Ingredients for a box-office success. 

CARMEN - Screen version of the opera by 
director Francesco Rnsi. Successful rendition, 
true to the orlginol by Bizet, with rich charac- 


COMFORT AND JOY - Comedy by Bln 
Forsyth about a disc jockey whose wife leaves 
hJm, and who finds solace in making peace 
between two warring ice-cream mafias. 


ELECTRIC DREAMS - About a confused 
youth who buys a personal computer to insert 
some order Intu his confused life. Which of 
course doesn’t work. Neither does the movie. 

GREMLINS - Meet these small, cuddly pets 
with their special ways. They sometimes cause 
terror , more often cause humour, but producer 
Spielberg’s special effects make the movie u 
little marvel. Great entertainment. 


THE REVOLT OF JOB - Bnsed on a true 
story, the film is set in Hungary in 1943. A 
young Christian boy. an orphan, is adopted by 
a middle-aged Jewish couple whose children 
have all died. Excellent, touching portrayal of 
their relationship, us well as tire lime period. 

TEACHERS - A comedy taking place in a 
contemporary American public high school. 


WALKING TOURS 

Jerusalem 

Sunday and Tuesday at 9.30 a.m. - J, 


“I IT”*." r«fi Sunday al 2p.m. -TV Jewish Quarter and Ml. 


hero about Ta nun's childhood in the African 
jungle. We also see the hero proceeding to be 
the hair of Lord Greystokc. brilliantly played 


rough, gritty film that can’t be described as 
enjoyable. 

THE HIT - A contract killer Is sent to Spain to 
kill the snitch who testified against his fellow 
criminals. Director Stephen Freats succeeds in 
creating an interesting, mystical thriller, aided 
by excellent photography and music. 

THE HOUSE IN CARP STREET- The story or 
the Jewish community in Prague at the time of 
the NazLinvasion In March 1939. (In German 


larger-than-life, kitsch opera, and makes it 
work as a film. Starring Teresa Strata* and 
Placldo Domingo In the lend roles. 

MISSING IN ACTION - Chuck Norris plays 
(he role of Colonel Biaddock, the man who 
won’t take ‘no* for an answer as he sets out to. 
rescue American PoW’s In Vietnam. A Golan/ 
Globus production, filled with action; never a 


THE TERMINATOR - About a war that will 
bo waged in the year 2027 between humans and 
machines. Action movie filled with violence, 
depicting a pretty grim future for monkind. 

TIGHTROPE - Clint Eastwood plays a police 
officer, abandoned by his wife, employing the 
services of the local ladies of the night. Investi- 
gating a series of murders of prostitutes, he Is 
forced to face his own worst self, and we sec his 
despair as he realizes the dark side of his 


Tours lust approximately 1 hours. Meet al 
Cardo Informal Ion booth, Jewish Quarter. 
Tickets or the spot. 

Tel Aviv / Jaffa 

Monday nl 10 a.m. -Legendary and traditional 
Jaffa. Meet at Clock Tower Square, Jaffa. 

Monday nt l p.m. - Pioneers and Dreamers; 


Monday. Wednesday, Thursday at 1 ! a.m. - 


Thursday al 10 a.m. - Urban development of 
Tel Aviv. Meet ut Shalom Tower, Gate 5. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE - Re-issue of Ernst 
Luhitseb’s 1942 black comedy about an acting 
troupe which gets Involved In international 
affairs in wartime Poland. Starring Jack Benny 
and Carole Lombard. Witty and acting still 
Impact making. A re-issue well worth seeing. 

TOP SECRET - About the efforts to return a 
famous scientist who has been captured by the 
East Germans. Amusing, light entertainment, 
certainly nothing more. 


is inventions. Truly a golden oldie. 


Friday at 9.30 a.m. - The Old City WaUs <2 


Tours start from Citadel Courtyard next (o’ 
Jaffa Gate and last 3-316 hours (unless other- 
wise stated). Tickets on the spot. 

Archeological Tours 

Dally at 11 JO a.m., Friday at 9.30 a.m. - 


Area “G." Hczklnh’s Tunnel, Pool orSifomn. 
Monday, Wednesday at S.4S a.m. - Temple 


“Sabbath Morning Walk'* - Tomorrow nl 
10.00 a.m. till 1.00 p,m. from Panorma Rd. 
Organized by (he Haifa Tourism Development 
Asa., includes museums, Baha'i Shrine and 
garden* and olliera. 


a rks, cemetery, Tel, 067-30148. 


Tuesday, Thursday at l p.iu. - Christian and 


Material fur publication must be at The Jeru- 
salem Post offices (a Jerusalem tin writing) on 
the Sunday morning of the week of publlcall on. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


■feioaa; weeli 
the ibraeli dmnsosim 



A VANISHED WORLD: ROMAN 

VISHNIAC. PHOTOGRAPHS (until 
l.3.3!il. Out; ol ill-: must impnrijnt 
[ihoingiftpliin rlocmiiuniarli-. ol Jewish 
1 ,I# J ■'» Kasiom Eiiin|ia h.itwpori 1934 inti 


oxhibitioMS Iuivr ulvniilml rlHimsiilvet or 
nminlicrs of llieu fiimih.ts Visitors whn 
can identify nna(j>js .mil places which 
Ii.iwi ><ii iiiiusiiiil simy behind i hum, ur 
lhn f .u win, hiiw m tick's n( itloihmyj or 1 

otlifi ot>|Rci<; ring in the phoin- 

H> -lph*. unit .iro pir|>.iriKl in lnn,j them 
.n« I«.|U,.U«I I,, wiit.f 1C, "A V.iriisfmi 


Nikal: Paintinys - rulrns|incuvi; oxhilnituii 1‘JiilJ 1 !1H<1 
Mi dh n G.n -• |.iinihui|iii | min lings 

1 ho City Col lit of Emu Im.iuI and llin Ducnijolis in the Hoinnn Period 
I’urnmnanl Exhibition of Mini.muu Rooms IMntli Youth Wmgl 
Porni.iimm Exhibition of African Am 1 00 in.nt t. iiii.iinii , uh| ilm:ni,iiiv<> nhi 
Ponn.injot Cnllomloii n f Judiiiitu. Art and Aichwology 
Mom an liruoli Anht: Jmhuu Gillfiili ,ind Michdol Kovner (iwond nxlnliiti, 


NUL1S 

•i.iniid.iy. I iibriMiy •) ji 20.:il) 

!” S iV Ji ; : S,,I " L ' V Ti„„.,h V „™, )C .n ,l„ 

■HCrlnnnert hoofc by A l . Doc Eu row, dhinii rim Rmi-nliurq iusn 
Tliuldav. Fahninry 12 .1 IB.IK1 and 20.30 .l.iil Saturday Fsbru.irv 1S,H .11 Jn 
DON loll iVAMWI (li.il,.T,.,nw 1S1731. Dtr.: Jovl Low T 

GALLERV TALK 

Sniurday, February S at I 1.00 

ShUlami ‘ Ei “ n!U '" ta ' ' he 

ThVgeOTLEMANAND Vl^““R/MS'J 1 ?b , 'cIsr“T■chMi 1 ' ,, " 10 :30 
SPECIAL EVENT 

Monday. February 11 at 15.30 

WSF* of the " daniel uelmond 

LECTURE 

Monday, February 11 at 20.30 

L EONARD° AS A PAINTER OF LANDSCAPES AND PORTRAITS 
with Dr. Auigdor Vi.G Posaq 

CONCERT FOR YOUTH 

Tuesday, February 12 CANCELLED 

SENIOR CITIZENS 

Tuesday, Fabruary 12 at 1B.I5 

“Theatre ,r» the Gallwiet" ETHNIC TRIBAL GALLERIES 
Presoniedand produced by Rina Padwa. Raccrvations - Tel. (02) 698213 

Wednesday, Fabruary 13 at 1 1,00 

RUTH YOUTH WING ~ ~ ~ ~ 

And Adult,. n. g r s „i‘’ 0 ''„'' l „^.“T'l“ l02| ,, S327a COIJ " 0 *" " aCl ’' re - ’ ,Ud " n0 

«»d Aihnlc AmbroiditY; 

GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH 

Museum: Sup Mon.. Wed.. Thura., Fri. at 1 1.00, alio Sun m IB QO- Tube r> ib in 
Archaeology Galleries: Monday at 16.00 6 Tuai ‘ al 16 - 30 

Shrine of the Book. Tuesday *t J6.00 
Judaic a and Ethnography Galleries: Thuraday at 1 5 00 


Rockefeller Museum: Friday ni 11.00 ** °° 

VISITING HOUHS “ " " 

“s: ,, .ro n o-w 1 ir ,ln ' t »“"- «.3o- 13 .o 0 , 

sZ.^SS-’tfK' Tu « - 10.00-17.00, 

'tssKsafKn.'sw!? ss wm - >»oo-.6. 30 , T „„. 

°‘i:*"o C “-*lS?o U ^ ™">- 70.00— mldAlBhti 

“,™ !|;'S! 1 , lu r d0 '"* c f* n J' 111 ' lh » holp of in 1, lands: 

Selma and Jacob Sc hit l man - February 10~F«bruery' 16, 1065 

ri C i^u n ) tt , U ^![ 0n VJt>,k m0V , ’ m|,0 ^ Ti, V Pnivent access to soma gultaries 
rickQH lor saturpeys avalldbie m advance oi the Musnum and at rh« Ki»-j m 

■ ■ ' n#1 ^ ^‘Wncy.Je.uuient.andRccteomTir^ 

_I Hg . i3Rflg h MU SEUM1S LOCATCDQw RUPPIft 5 T ;. TRt, {021 88831 1 
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J' ll,c lliml kill?' Miles a disagreement with his side-kick, Tim Roth, in "The Hit 




'MIL llltlTISI I tlnil ililluK'illlv. Wc 
Ikivo :Hvupiuil Util by nnw; inn a 
piciui l- like / he I iii icmintLs us a^iin 
jtisi how iliflm-ni ihcvcan he. 

Hh* lit I o ilsdf is' by definilinn 
A incrii'dii. .i tiliiiij; lum fm iltc up- 
ci .Kiun win 1 ruby mi uiklorworld cse- 
ciilinii.T sanies .mi s , tlcaih wni- 
f'Kv iigaiu-a MuiiL'tiiU' lii.s L-ni|ilhVLi.s 

miiMiici nlijiclinnalik'. 

l llC pltU is Wen MIOK- AlllL'IKMIl. 

1 Iil' ilcsEgniiicd victim is a sniidt wlin 
tesiiliui.l ijL'iiiiisi his k'llmv ci iinin.ils: 

«»n l lurir ruliMsc fimn jail. 1 1 icy im- 
nu'thalt'ly sfuk revenge. 

Sinu- I lie lufoi mer has (mind re- 
fHP' 1,1 Spniit, the ominict killer is 
sent there, :iccoinpanicil by a ynung 
huotl. Thuy nrc to bring him back to 
Patis. there to lie terminated. This 
involves a long trip by ear, with a 
stop in Madrid, which adds to the 
delegation a curs-aceons girl who 
would he ton conspicuous us a corpse 
but who knows too much to be left 
alive. 

British reviewer Mike Surne is 
quite right when he says that with 
ingredients like these, it could have 
been a perfect plot for the late Sam 
Peckinpah. Just another version of 
Brin S Me The Head of Alfredo Gar- 
cia, for instance. Peckinpah would 
have shot it in Mexico, and would 
have sprayed the whole countryside 
with blood from people blown to 
pieces in slow motion. 

But that, as Same points out 
would have been very un-British. 
Only crude Americans go for the 
obvious and blast their way ahead. 
The old country has a more refined 
roundabout way of doing it, or at 
least ° f trying to do it. Director 
Stephen Frears, who surprised ev- 
erybody 14 years ago with an intetli- 
gent and well-conceived tribute to 
the private -eye movie genre in Gum- 
shoe and since thai lime has worked « 
mostly in television, almost manages 
to do the trick once again and use a i 
hackneyed genre in a fresh and im- , 
usual manner.. Almost, but not 

quite . 1 

WORKING WITH scriptwriter Pc- I 
ter Prince, Willi whom ho has often i 
collaborated for the benefit of the i 
small screen, Frear* sturts by aivinc i 
us a jolt when it turns out that, i 
nislemi of l«»ng a terrified victim 
desperately attempting to flee from i 
his pursuers, the condemned man Is 

constdenng the entire situation de- 
[ tflclicdly.dispassrontrtely, almost i n . t 
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I CINEMA 
1 Dan Fainaru 

diftereiKly, as if In* has been expect- 
ing this to happen nil along and is 
aliniKt relieved mu in have to wail 
for it any longer. 

Hie hit-man {a cool, uiinposed, 
cxpurieiKx-d customer) ami his im- 
] ie( nous assistant are even inure sur- 
prised Ilian tin* audience. They cei- 
lainly did n<il expect such an alti- 
tude, and the roles suddenly seem In 
he revciacd. The man who lias been 
sentenced to death and obviously 
has very little chance of getting 
away, is culm, while all the anxiety is 
on the side of his captors, who have 
to brave the Spanish police and cross 
a whole country under hardly auspi- 
cious circumstances. 

The young assistant, the sort of 
st reel tough who's always ready with 
a gun or with a fist, while being much 
slower with his wits, oscillates be- 
tween edginess and cockiness. And 
his boss, whose record has made him 
ostensibly immune to nuy reaction a 
contract might provoke, is beginning 
to waver and wonder, even if lie 
hides it most of the time behind a 
self-assured manner. 

The presence of the girl, which 
adds spice to the uneasy trip towards 

h F ? 1 n l b J Mrder > is explained 
tnrough the detour imposed on the 
men by [he Spanish police, who are 
chasing them. They reach a flat in 
Madnd that was supposed lo have 

^n"r T l° r thcm as " hideaway, 

with aiocaMiroad. SItta ^ ,ime -ood 
The hood is taken care of, and the 
gtr is forced to join the three men 

resual" eT y Cr f ales “nsidcrable 
sexual .tension, for she Is a wild 
creature, determined lo do anythin! - 
scratch, bite or copulate - to escape 

the cluiches of this unholy trio each 
oncoj whom terrific, he?^^ 

FREARS DOES wonders with at 
leas the first part of his picture He 

potent as that inside the victim 
of people faced 
conform , reattlon * Uiat do not 

conform to accepted pattertiK The. 

var^ion. te e^roiff oTtheK 

'hnmes once the girt joinsln * 


promising; and lie keeps it all on a 
fascinating level, even when some of 
the pint cunti ivanees are not very 
, convincing. 

Frears also benefits from some 
iinusiiiil e.tMing, with Teirvucc 
Stamp mid Jnhn I tui ( pl.tying mar- 
vellously against character. Stamp, 
fait -haired, pci led ly shaped, almost 
demonically angelic, with blue eyes 
coldly weighing ItL opponents, 
would be n natural fur llie killer, but 
he is even belter as the victim. While 
John Hurl, the nun \vli«» has almost 
made a career tm himself as a suffer- 
ing underdog, his face ravaged by an 
operation lie barely survived before 
he accepted the part, underplays the 
killer to such an extent that lie 
almost does nothing; and yet there is 
something threatening about him 
which doesn't disappear for a 
second. 

Tim Roth, an up-and-coming 
young star of the British cinema, 
exudes violence with every brenth he 
takes as the hit-man's little helper, 
who would like lo become a big man 
himself. And Laura del Sol - Saurn's 
Carmen - is a bundle of unbridled 
sex, a lively bomb that will explode 
nt the slightest excuse. 

In other words, this is almost a 
great film. Whnl spoils it, in the end, 
is the fiicl that the premise is so 
strong tlint nothing can top it and 
bring it to a satisfactory climax. 

The closer it gets to the last reel, 
the tighter the net of the Spanish 
police chasing them (incidentally. 
Fernando Rey is far loo big a perso- 
nality for the small, effaced pari of 
the inspector), the more convention- 
al the script becomes. 

Tt is like a long-distance runner, 
who is about to complete a perfect 
race, stumbling out of breath to- 
wards the end and crossing the 
finishing line on his knees. Charac- 
ters revert to more expected pat- 
terns; the story itself slips into a 
classical, unsurprising mould; and 
you walk away feeling deceived, 
especially because it was so promis- 
ing in the beginning. 

Still, if you like movies, this is one 
you should try to see. There is a Int of 
talent lying around here; the camera 
of Mike Molloy does honour to the 
Spanish countryside; and Ms. del Sol 
is helped along the way by the 
Oainenco music of Paco de Lucia, the 
guitarist who worked so impressively 
with her and with Saura to give 
Bizet’s music a gypsy turn. u 
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Miigandn, 26 Rchov Rnbhf Mdr 
Yemenite Quarter, TV] Aviv. Tel’ 
03-659900, kosher, closed F-'riiliiv 
open Saturday night , no credit eanls’ 
LONG BEFORE north Tel Aviv got 
its face-lift and turned into trendy 
Little Tel Aviv with its night-clubs 
and restaurants, the Yemenite 
Quarter near tile Carmel Market 
better known by its Hebrew imine of 
Kerein Hulciiuanim, was a vibrant 
part of Tel Aviv's eating and enter- 
tainment scene. 

Now there are hundreds of eating 
places the length and breadth of the 
metropolis, but for good food, 
atmosphere and value for money, a 
great many Tel Avivians still flock to 
the Kereni. Thus I was particularly 
interested a few months ago to re- 
ceive word that a new restaurant, 
Maganda, was opening there. 

The interior of the restaurant is 
very attractively decorated, with a 
view of the kitchen giving an atinost- 
phere of informality. 

The service was refreshingly pro- 
fessional, with real waiters who 
knew what they were doing, rather 
than the usual art students, and the 


MAT1 ERS OF TASTE / Haim Shapiro 


menu was one of the most original I 
1UVC seen Middle Eastern res- 
(am ants in recent years. 

THUS ABLE to let my imagination 
run wild, I ordered two unusual 
salads, humous with spinach nnd 
zucchini with liver, to open our 
meal. The first was composed of 
whole chickpeas which had evident- 
ly been stewed with the greens and 
spices for some time, resulting in a 
rich, piquant and unusual taste. 

The liver dish, seasoned very spar- 
ingly, was even better. I was sur- 
prised lo find that the unique and 
subtle flavour of the zucchini domin- 
ated that of the chicken livers, even 
though there was a very generous 
amount of these. Nevertheless, the 
flavours were emphatic enough to 


stand up to n bottle of cabernet 
sauvignon (Carmel), served correct- 
ly and with a minimum of fuss and 
pretension. 

I continued my meal with a stuffed 
onion, seived in a rich sauce with 
just a hint of sweetness and an equal- 
ly discreet suggestion of hawayej, the 
traditional Yemenite spice mixture 
which includes ginger as a major 
component. 

I should add here that , like most of 
the other restaurants in the Kerem, 
Maganda does not serve what could 
be described as Yemenite food. 
What it does offer is a local and very 
distinctive interpretation of the Mid- 
dle Eastern menu. 

Thus, the calf's foot soup which 
my companion tried was rich and 
satisfying, with a rather more pro- 


nounced influence- of hawayej, but 
without any of the sharp pepperincss 
that a true aficionado of Yemenite 
cuisine might expect. 

FOR MY MAIN course. I ordered 
roast (ur. more correctly, braised) 
lamb. Here too the seasoning was 
excellent, but I am sorry to say that 
for my tnsle, the meat had been in 
the oven for at least nn hour more 
than necessary. 

My companion had more luck 
with u shishlik of mallard, the cross- 
bred duck which has had consider- 
able success. The grilling made the 
meal juicy and succulent, leaving 
one wondering whether it was ever 
necessary to roast a duck again. 
Equally good were the Accompany- 
ing chips. 

When we asked what there was for 
dessert, the waiter told us there was 
chocolate mousse, bavarian cream 
and fruit snlad. Asked for a recom- 
mendation, he replied frankly that 
be only considered the fruit salad 
worth having. Overwhelmed by his 
honesty, we finished our meal with 
an excel lent cup of Turkish coffee. 


It was at this point that the only 
hitch in the service crone. Our waiter 
became involved in serving a large 
party, and it was only with the 
greatest of difficulty that we were 
able to get our bill. But we were 
happy to see that it came to a re- 
latively moderate IS 1 4,000 

Meanwhile, in another culinttry 
area, Jerusalem’s hotels (and one 
restaurant) nrc again demonstrating 
their goodwill and community spirit 
by contributing to the second annual 
cooking course organized by the 
city's Ezrat Nashim mental hospital. 

The demonstration courses (with 
lots of free tastes) include pastries 
(Hilton), avocado (Laronmie), local 
specialties (King David), Itniian 
favourites (Mama Mia), French 
cuisine (Ramada Renaissance), 
Japanese teppanyaki (Sheraton), 
party foods (Plaza), Chinese cook- 
ing (President) and Egyptian food 
(Diplomat). 

Space is limited nnd participants 
will be squeezed in on a first-come, 
first-served basis. For information 
call Sara or Orit at 521231 or Blan- 
che GuJkont 665251. a 
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CHINESE RESTAURANT 

All. YOU CAN l:A I 


WORLD 

oSfy IS10,435.- 

SubjKt lo IS% Service Cbu|B tod V.A.T. 

International 

Buffet 

A fabulous feast of national specialties 
m our KumKum Restaurant 
Familiar favarilln. Delicious discoveries. 
Featuring 3 different countries every week. 

Note our Culinary Calendar 
In your dlaryi 
February 13 Singapore, 

Argentina, Holland 
February 20 Israel, USA, 

Carrlbean 

February 27 France, India, 

E»P< 

For reservations jr 

call 03-286222 ext. IS2S/W1 

Tel Aviv Ly !/ 

Sheraton Hotel 

1 15 Hayarkon Street, Tel Aviv 

^ 11.1 J 
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RUMANIAN GRILL SPECIALITIES M ”' '” h ^ 

RESTAURANT 


TEL AM 
REAL ESTATE 




Aifi**' 


r 24ANGLO-SAXON BRANCHES 1 

I AT YOUR SERVICE THROUGHOUT ISRAEL | 

Apartments to suit your taste, prjees to suit your pocket. 


•fust MNP heurt 

lhe only placB In Israel for 38% larger 
Prints - 10a 15 cm (4x6 inches) for 
no extra charge 
Slirias — process E-6 
TEL AVIV JERUSALEM 

130 DIzsngoH St. 4 Ban Yshuds St. 
Tat. 03-247307 T*l. 02-231BH7 

Located eho in 
Rlfhon Luton and Kfcr Saba 
Open Sun.—' Thurs. 


s 




CHINESE ' 
RESTAURANT 
317 Hayarkon St. 
Tci Aviv 

(03)443216.458- 
>85.451282 | 




,_K 

MMWO-S 


£ ANGLO-SAXON 


V ■ heal Fsr ai l aglncy i td. . . .. 

^jSH ALL'S If ADI’JU ULAl. FSfATF OH OAB 1 2 AT ION WITHIM HR ANCH£$ ' : -a 


trampoitation from vour ^ — * 
hotel lo Its offtce & hack. 

Possible to return car at the airport. 
ONLY NEW MODELS 

SS^ EgHOTOimB 

TEL AVIV, 134 Hayarkon SI, 

2 26 62 3 - 2281 SO 

JERUSALEM! IS Keren Hayaiod 51. 
Tel. (02) 861749 
Telex i 03-342881 
G.S.H.IL All. EUROTOUR 
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Wl IAT DO YOU Jo with a Yarbor- 
ough? It can be discouraging holding 
a hand willinul a single honour. 


This Week i n 

037532222 TEL AVIV : . MUSEUMS 


rh< Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum G6ldni.mil Museum of file Jewish Diaspora 


Visiting hours: Sun., Mon., Tubs., Thurs. ID Hm- 5 pm; Wed. 
Friday anil Saturday: closed. 

Organized tours musl be prearranged (Sun.— Ttluis. 3 nm-1 p 
Phoio Archive: Sun., Thurs. 9.3Q am— 1 2 JO pm; Tuas. 9.30 ; 


10 Bin— 7 pm. 

jm. 03-425IG1I. 
am -2.30 pin. 


parmanent Exhibit and C (iron Dip here ~ tha main aspect! of Jewish lilt in tha 
Diaspora, pro ranted through the most advanced graphic t> audio-visual techniques. 


exhibitions 

1. World of yesterday — Jaws in England 1870—1920 

2. "Tha Jewish Heritage In the Eye of tho Camara" — Photo exhibition based 
on tho worldwide photo contest. 

3. '‘Tha Enigma of the Calarevo Menorolh" 


Dealt 
Vul: both 


West 
4 #32 
V 752 
4 V 7 4 3 
4 Hf»5 


Nnrlli (l» 

4 J 7 54 
V .183 
♦ AKQjfi 
4 Q 


Lust 

4 A KQ 106 
9 KQ 104 

♦ 2 

4 KJ4 


South 

♦ * - 

♦ iVs* BRIDGE / George Levinrew 

4 A 109732 ^ 



Lecturer) Or. Avner Battat. Sunday, Fobruary 10 at I Oam. 

For members or Friends Association only. 

Screening of the fllmi "The Homo in Carp Street 1 " The story of tho Je 
community in Prague during tho Nazi Invasion In March 1939. In Qer 
with Hehrow subtitles. Sun., Feb. 10 8. Wed., Feb. 13 at 0.30 p 


s Association: 15800 


bank leumi Wi pn 

latlva Figures in Ho brew Poetry — Bialik, Tsc 
mdan (in coop oral Ion with tha Council for Yld 
-tuioti Avraham LYK. Moilotalor-. Elleaor P 


irnlcbowsky. Flchmann, 
Ish and Jewish Culture), 
lrldtshlk. Reading. Lea 


I Synagogues (Cnnscss 


. Abba Eban, M> 


Bath Hawfutsoth Is located on the campus of Tel Aviv University (Gate 2), 
Kfausni-r St.. Pnmor Aviv. Tol. (03)425161. 

□uses: 13, 24. 25, 27, 45. 43. 74, 79, 274. 572. 



The bidding: 

North Cast South West 

14 Dbl 24 Pass 

Puss 2 4 34 All Pass 

MA'ITHEW Granovclter, New 
York’s "Player of the Year," had to 
find an opening lend on this deal, 
reported by the M?ii* York Times. By 
his bidding* East had pressured 
south, who nevertheless felt it safe io 
rehicl his six-card suit, specially after 
his partner had opened the bidding. 

II you were West would you lead 
spades, partner's suit? Granovclter 
decided to Look for tricks elsewhere 
and Led u heart, the unbid suit. 

The play then went as follows. The 
heart ten forced the acc. South play- 
ed a diamond to the jack and con- 
tinued with the club queen to (he 
king and ace. South then led the club 
ten to forte the jack. East won and 
look two hearts and tho ace of 
spades. He then made the killing 
lead of the- last heart. This promoted 
West’s club eight, on passant. De- 
clarer attempted to win (lie trick by 
ruffing with the seven, but West 
overi uffed and played a diamond for 
East to ruff, setting the contract two 
tricks. 


Deal 2 
Vull: E-W 


West 


North 

4 K6542 
¥ KQJ72 
♦ KQ2 
4 8 


4 A J 10 7 3 

¥3 

4 J 864 2 
4 QJ 


4 Q9 
¥ Hi 5 4 
4 10875 
4 10962 


South (D) 

4 8 

¥ A 9 8 6 
♦ A 7 

4 AK7543 


The bidding! 
South West 

2 4 2 4 

3 ¥ Pass 

5 4 Pass 


East 
Pass 
Pass 
All Pass 


THIS DEAL was played in a Haifa 
tournament. South was Prof. Juhn 
R. Wolberg, North was Shimon Ha- 
ber. The opening two clubs was 
precision, 16-plus high curd points. 
West's overcnll of two spades gave 
North the reasonable hope that his 
hand could win one spade trick. A 
slam was reached when South’s re- 
sponse to Blackwood four no trump 
showed three aces. 


After the opening lead of a heart, 
South counted as winners one spade, 
five hearts, two clubs. He needed 
two more (ricks, either in clubs or to 
rurf two spades in his hand. If clubs 
split 4-2 there could be trouble. Bu( 
by ruffing two spades, he could cre- 
ate n dummy reversal and make the 
contract. 

This is how the play went: 

1. Heart opening to ten and ace. 

2. Spade to West’s ace . 

3. Spade to the king. 

4. Spade ruff. 

5. Heart to the king. 

6 . Spade ruff. 

7. Diamond queen. 

8 . Top heart. 

9. Diamond uce. 

10 . and 1 1 club nee and king. 

12. and 13 trumps in dummy. 

North-South was only the second 

pair of ten to make the slam. It may 
well be that other players tried to 
establish clubs, and failed since Last 
held four to the ten; or holding only 
2 y high card points (hey did not 
reach the slam; or did not have the 
help of West bidding spades or lend- 
ing the acc. Perhaps credit belongs 
to precision, und the opening two- 
club bid. D 


CHESS 
Eliahu Shahaf 


Problem No. 321 1 
MORDECHAI SHOREK, Israel 
4th Comm. Israel RingTy., 1969 


Helpmate la two ( 5-102 
Two solutions 
SOLUTION. Problem No. 3209 
(Ruppin). 1. Ka 6 ! Be22. b5 BbS 3. 
Ka7 Df2 4. d4 Bd4 5. Kn 8 Rh7 6 . Na5 
Kc5 7. b4x. 

Problem No. 3211: We remind 
readers that in a Helpmate, i( is 
Black who begins and helps White to 
mate. 

ZONAL TOURNAMENT IN 
BEERSHEBA 

THE ZONAL tournament, which is 
the first leg in the three-year world 
championship cycle, opens at the 
Technological College in Becrsheba 
tomorrow. Play is to he held daily, 
except Fridays. The tournament will 
close ,on February 16. The winner 
will qualify for one of the three 


interzonal lournamcms to be held 
either in summer or fall 1985. The 
runner-up will play the runner-up of 
the Norwegian Zonal Tournament 
for the second berth in the Interzon- 
al. Should he be an Israeli player, the 
match will be held in Israel. 

The Israel contingent includes 
Israel champion Alon Grinfeld, his 
deputy, Yehuda Gruenfeld, IM 
Ya'acov Murey and FM Eliahu 
Shvidler. IGM Eric Lobron heads 
the West German contingent, which 
also includes IMs Kindcrmann, Bi- 
schoff andLau, and FM Eng. The rest 
of (he players come from Austria 
and Switzerland. 

THE ISRAEL OPEN CHAM- 
PIONSHIP will open on February 10 
and will close on February 16. The 
event is dedicated to the memory of 
the late IM Moshe Czerniak. 

FOUR TIE AT RAMSGATE 
FIFTY-TWO PLAYERS partici- 
pated in the Regency Masters Inter- 
national, held December 8-16. 
When the final games were over, 
GM Gyozo Forintos joined IM 
Andrew Martin and two untitled 
Dutchmen, B. Carlier and Hans 
Grooten, in the winner’? circle. They 
scored 616-2 Vi. As usual, a number 
of veteran GMs participated, but 
only Forintos was successful. GMs 
Medrtis (516), Sbamkovich ( 5 ) and 
L^ngycl (41A) had their problems 
against their ambitious, younger riv- 
als. 

SHAMKOVICH MARTIN 

I . ej I e 6 2. NcJ d5 3 , d4 cS 4 . NC <lc4 
5. rfjb5 6 . 64 Bb4 7. Bd2ai 8 , Ne 5 
Nf 6 9. Qf3 Ra7 10. Bc2 0-0 11 . 0-0 
Bc3 12, bc3 QdS 13. Qd 5 ed5 14 , ab5 


cb5 15. Rfbl Nc4 16. Rb5 Nd2 17. 
RbS Nh3 18. R;i4 Bd7 10. Nd7 Rd7 
10. Rb5Rfd821. BdlNd 222 . f3Re7 
23. K12 Rd ,-8 24. RU5 Re3 25. RdS 
KfX 26. Red RcK 27. Bc2 RbS 28. 
Ke3 Nil 20. Kf4 Kh5 3(1. h4 h 6 .ll. b5 
Rh5 32. Rc4 g5 33. Ke5 Nc3 34. Rc 8 
Kg7 35. g4 Rhl 36, Bo4 ii4 37. d5 
Rdl 38. Kd 6 h.4 30. Ra 8 h4 4U. Rn4 
6341. 14h242. RiMRel 43. 8c7 Ng4 
44. Bg2 No3 45. Bf3 j>4 46. dti gf3 47. 
d7 UIO 48. 1 I 8 O OhS. White resigns. 
HLEI5S fIRIMBERC 

1 . e4 c5 2. N13 Nfd 3. Nc3 N 06 4. 0t2 
gfi 5. d4 ed4 6 . NU4 il5 7. Bg5 Dg7 S. 
Nc 6 hefi 9. e5. Black resigns. 

OLYMPIAD GAMES 

SCIIUSSLER SII.VA 

1. vl4 15 2. g3 Nffi J. Bg2 g 6 4. N13 
Bg75. 0-00-06. c3d(i 7. Nbd2 Klifi 8 
Rel Ncfi 0. u4 c5 10. t!u5 do5 I J ■ ni. 
c4 12. Ng5 gf5 13. N10 Qe 8 14. (3n6 
15. Nh3 Nc5 16. Nf4 Q17 17. 

Bd7 18, I3d4 Rnc 8 10. NcS Dc 6 M- 
le4 fc4 2 1 , Ne4 Ne4 22. Bc4 Be4 23. 
Re4 Qf5 24, Re3 Kh7 25. Qe2 Njf 
26. Re 8 Nf4 27. Qc4 Bd4 28 cd4. 
Black resigns. 

BRILLIANT TOUCH 

White - Kh2; Qb3; RdS; Nb5; PW, 
C2,f3,g2,g3.(9). 

Black - Kh7; Qel ; Rc4; Nf 6 , Pe6, 17. 
g7, h 6 . ( 8 ) Black to play. , 

1.-Rg4! 2. Qd3 ( 2 . fg Ng4 3, Kh3 
Nf2 and 4. - Qhlx) 2. - gS 3. Q°° 
Rg54. g4Re5. While resigns. 

COUP DE GRACE 
White - Kill; Qf4; Ral; Na4, Nrt. 
Pa2, b2. c2, g2, h3. (10) 

Black - Ka 8 ; Qc7; Rh 8 ; Na7, Nh7. 
Pb7.f7,g7,h6.(0) . . 

1 . Nd71 and Black resigned in 
1. - Nb5 2. Nb 6 K«7 3. Oaf - 
Gurevitch - Bravernian, Tel Avi . 

. 1984). 
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WHA T HAS hapivncil to Ntugr fnt 
/.»! liners, the series that was .spoil- 
smetl hy the Dance Lihraty («> give 
ehtMeiigraphi-Ts a chance not only !•» 
slinw wlta> they cmiM do hut also in 
improve their craft? (Balanced te- 
viewseau also help.) What lias Imp- 
pencil tn the ‘‘worksluips" that 
Moshe Romano organized when In* 
was artistic diioclnr of the Baishevst 
tonijuny? 

No nne learns only limn llicm v, 
and a wmk can look quire dilietciu 
mi a .-audio floor ami on a (licalic 
stage. It is like tile difference be- 
tween playing in a drawing-room 
and in a concert hall. Experienced 
heads discount that difference hy as 
much as 30 per com. There tire few 
exceptions. 

Now inily the Mudios offer outlets 
fnr choreographic talent and these, 
understandably, to those associated 
with them ns teachers or dancers. 
Thus on February 13. at the Tel Aviv 
Museum, the Batshcva Company 
will hold a “workshop" hy rehearsal 
director Siki Kol and company mem- 
ber Alice Dor-Cohen, who have 
both contributed works to the com- 
pany repertoire. 

On January 27. a “workshop per- 
formance” of wider range (four 
choieograplicrs) was staged by the 
Bat-Dor Studios and danced by stu- 
dents - and by its achievement 
brought up the questions again 

In fairness it must be pointed out 
that Israeli companies do give open- 


ings to Israeli choiengruplicis. Baf- 
Dor ha:, staged works by Oniuy- 
Keitei Softer (now an international 
name) ami Igal lVrty. M,ii li< \ :1 . 
K-sides those already tuuiu-d. lev- 
staged Works by Oluul Naliaiin and 
I gal Pei iy. 

1 he Isiael Ballet has its own "lesi- 
dem clioreoyraplHT." Berta > am- 
polsky. Hu' lsiblnitz Company ha-, 
prcseii led the wni k ol members -.m h 
as Rami Be’er and atiir.lic director 
Volmdit Anton, as well a; of I (.-da 
Oren. Victoria Green ami utlier.s. 
Ihc lnbal Dance Theatre, uf which 
the star Hiinrogiapheris still aitKiic 
director Sam Levi-Tanai, ha:, aim 
peiful mod works by Rina Sharci a ml 
others connected wit It the contpauy. 

T here are also companies directed 
by one choreographer - such ns 
Moshe Efrati (Kol Denmina). Rina 
Schenfeld, Mirali Sharon and Rina 
Shnham. 

WIIAT TOOK the Bni-Dm “wntk- 
shop perfo rum ucc" beyoml Miidcni 
importance was the standard ol Un- 
works on the programme. 1 do noiii.s 
a t ule assess student perlnrmniii.Y 
because those who are still studying 
should be seen mid not aired in 
critical review. Too much or ton 
little encouragement may ptuve 
luirmful. The lame duck of today 
may after nil turn into st swan - even 
of 6 ’ivjii Luke. The little star may 
develop physically in n way uiisuited 
to theatre dance. There are also 


4i@yc.8Bic! 

DANCE/Dora Sowden 


hieiors of temperament - and ap- 
plication. 

Yet I in n:.i mention that the ■ lanc- 
ing at tlte ll:it -I >m Theatre was of a 
remarkably high level. Nearly all the 
boys and most of the gills had more 
than youthful eltuvm ami agility. 
They really danced T a tribute in 
excellent teaching. 

True, the choreography must have 
been shaped lolliekupuhililicsuf the 
da lice in; but all ehoicogniphers do 
(lull. They "set" their works on (he 
available dancers. They modify or 
intensify detail accordingly. If they 
don't tho results arc as bud for them 
as for the performers. 

The best work was surely Host-line 
Subel-Kassel's fireiikiny .-Inin- 
(music: Shustakovitch) - and the 


best part of it wsts the firt.t move- 
ment. [leiv a brisk blight mss was 
Misi:iin>*d m tile design and I lie dyna- 
mic.. and at least one “step" by the 
boys was -.tattling. Making great 
leaps, they hovered - agilnling their 
(cel rich ire coining down — teally 
‘'stepping" ort ait . 

The work was »*|.'v.:rly Mi-pani/ed 
to ti-l.ite to the imisii-al iiioulL, but it 
was it mistake to end with the slow 
movement which, though ul It active- 
ly developed (the girl:, doing ‘.omi* 
teliuod moves on pm'mct. wa:. to*> 
tame alter the liappy beginning. 
'Iliese (wo niovontent. should have 
been i e versed (/iinv Shostaknvinh) 
ol a third added. 

Diane Issen’s Afiv/i/ig.i in the Tut A 
(music: Geishwiu) also showed 
trcslmcss of approach. Tho souse of 
liming gave the work n beat of its 
own-. I hue wus little of trad kip- 
swinging and tutdey-trui. The syn- 
copation was subtle, with u fine edge 
Ui leg ami arm movements - quite 
unhackneyed 

Of the l wo works hy Jonathan 
Avni, Siimuimis (music: Vladimir 
Co.sma) was a distinct advance on 
previous works, indicating a firm 
burgeoning of individual Ntyle. 'Hie 
trio evolved front :t good idea - the 
livahy of tw>) men bit a girl - into 
dunce terms with emphasis ;tiwl in- 
vention. 

His hnpres.siims (music: Keith 
Gvrnl) had a mure derival ivc look, 
the jazzy section too imitative of the 


Sii/ni und Pus l by Alon Avidau 
{ music: Vladimir C.'o.sina) was an 
attempt at impressionism (hm didn’t 
quite i -«»ine oft. The Ciu-eiaii-iypc 
costumes were becoming - leniin- 
ilefsnl lire flays xviu.-n "Gieel. Move- 
menl*’ was a rlelined pari of dance 
iiMining. and theic were smite well 
.shaped images that recalled Greek 
pi •sluies. 

There was also a nice distinction 
between Lhe slower movement ol 
sand anil quicker movement of dust; 
but though the solo and duct pas- 
sages carried Some interest, the work 
was more sculpted nt small pieces 
than structured as a whole 

RINA SCHENFELD. who is pre- 
paring a new programme fur herself 
n nil her company , will show 
videotapes of the "vvurk in ptugicss" 
al the new Zionist Confederation 
I louse in Jerusalem on l-chiunry 14. 

There will also be a “ dialog vie" 
between Sdieiileld and Dr. lb mil 
Land about (lie work. Videotapes of 
excerpts from her previous 
choreography will also be shown. 
T hese will include some of her own 
performances in ihc “Next Wave" 
Festival i\l the Brooklyn Academy in 
New Yoih last year. This piogram- 
mc Wits presented al the Goethe 
Institute in Te! Aviv last Wednesday 
(Felmiaryb). n 
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27 King Saul Bind., Tol. (03) 2573G 1 1 Information 8. box offlos: (03) 201297 
VISITING HOURS: Sun.-Thurs. IO am— 2 pm, 5-9 pint Sat. T1 im-2 pm. 
7—10 pm, Friday closed. 

EXHIBITIONS 

ZARITSKV: A RETROSPECTIVE 

SILENTSC APE5 — PAUL CAPONIGRO/PHOTOG RAPHS 

ifKlttMl DISCOUNT DANK 1 

MUSIC support of Art and Culture. 

PIANO RECITAL - NATASHA TAOSON WarlM by Bdathowm. Lts*t. 

Saturday, Fabruaiy 9 at 8.30 pm. 

PIANO RECITAL - ARNAN WIESEL, wlnnar of tha 1985 Francois Shaplra 
Competition. Works by Bach, Berg. Chopin, Scarlatti, Lustlg, Prokofiev. 

Tuesday, February 12 at 8.30 pm. 

DANCE 

A ONE-DAY DANCE SEMINAR In cooperation with tho Batsheva Dance 
Company. Wednesday, February 13 at 9.30 am. 

CINEMA 

THE HOLY INNOCENTS (Spain. 1984, colour, 105 min., tn Spanish with 
Hebrew & English subtitles). Dally at 4.30, 7.30,9.30 pm. Sat. at 7.30, 9.30 pm. 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION 

6 Tarsat St., Tel. (03) 299750. Visiting hourn Sun.— Thurs. 10 am— 1 pm, 
5—7 pmiSat. 11 am— 2 pm. Friday closed. 

EXHIBITION 

VEARS 


Dizongoff 
Square Hotel 


2 Zanienhoff St.. (03 ) 296 18 1 
There's only one hotel tn the 
"center" or Tel Aviv - the new 
3-star Dizongoff Sq. Hotel. Steps 
away from the hub of Tel Aviv’s 
day and nieht life, u-e offer lovely 
accomodations all willi carpeting, 
bathroom facilities, airconditionlng 
& heating, telephone & mdlo. 
Single: S18 B + B; Double: S28 


*wth this ud - 10% OFF 
^weekends - 25 % discount 



IDA KIMCHE 


ART GALLERY 

TEL AVIV I IILTON 

LOBBY TEL: 03-240223 6|ct..eD51 


"The Israel Experience"' 
See It All at the Old Jaffa Mall 
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“SHE ALWAYS has ideas," said a 
' man lo liis friend at the entrance in 
Beit Allan, the Tzuvta cultural centre 
in Givalnyini, one recent evening. 
The trine was mostly admiration, 
with a tinge of scepticism. 

“She" was pianist Vania Nisliry - 
accomplished, energetic, red-haired 
uml eager to bring children of all 
ages closer to music. The idea of the 
evening was a concert of "Birds in 
Music," presented in connection 
with Nature Preservation Week. 
The concert was actually part id her 
series called "Bach Plus," but for 
this occasion Bach was represented 
only hy “Fugue on a Theme Imitat- 
ing Hen and Cuckoo." 

Most composers the ordinary 
bird-watcher can name, and some 
(hid might Ik- strange to him . seem to 
have NucctimheU to the magic of 
chirping and tweeting at some time 
in their careers. In this particular 
repertoire, die cuckoo was the single 
most popular bird to imitate or in- 
corporate; u tilers were the gold- 
finch, the nightingale, the i|uail, the 
swan, the peacock ami the black- 
bird. 

Nisliry rendered the works - hy 
Rameau, Poglielti, Pns(|iiini, I)a- 
tfu in . Iliivdn, .Sell i tin aim, Ciricg, 
I-iv/l. Siiinl-Saciis, Kavel, Cl rifles 
and others - on the piano urn I/or a 
portative, a small pipe organ, de- 
signed and built hy Ciideon Shamir. 
It looks, to the uninitiated, like ab- 




songs 


Marsha Pomerantz 


out four octaves in u suitcase. Its 
sound, though not exactly full- 
bodied, is sinuous and suggestive of 
birdsong. 

The least surprising composer on 
the agenda was ornithologist Olivier 
Messiaen: Nishry explained that his 
Catalogue of Birds draws nn the 
songs of 77 different species. She 
played a selection from it that she 
hud played at the Knesset when 
Messiaen came to Jerusalem last 
year to receive the Wolf Prize. 

The Beit A Hon nudience sat inform- 
ally in semi-circles, and were treat- 
ed to lea and biscuits during the 
inter mission. Along with the re- 
freshments clinic projected slides of 
a strange and beautiful array of birds 
photographed by the late Ciail Rubin 
at the Ma’ngan Michael reserve. 


ramme, Nishry’s hands on the 
keyboard seemed to be birds re- 
flected in a mahogany pond, and the 
ten-o’clock tweet of digital watches 
merely meant that friends were join- 
ing the flock. 

The concert series continues on 
February 9 at 7 p.m. with a program- 
me on animals in music, which will 
be attended by real animals. On 
February 23 - and on the last Satur- 
day night of each month - it is back 
to Bach. A special feature of the 
February 23 programme will be a 
piano sonata by Gideon Klein, a 
Bach enthusiast who died at 
Terezenstndl at the age of 26. 



BY THE second half of the prog- 


THE BACH PLUS concert series 
reflects Nishry’s interdisciplinary 
approach to most things. She studied 
music in Israel, at the Conservatoire 
Nationale de Paris, and in New 
York; among iter teachers were 
Dinu Lipati and Claudio Arrau. 

She has a degree in musicology 
from the Sorbonne, studied Renaiss- 
ance hislury Jit the University of 
Florence, philosophy at Bar-Ilan. 
Now she is auditing a series of lec- 
tures in comparative literature at 
Bar-linn. Fur her, Biich is "the sym- 
bol of man capable of synthesis." 

Nishry says she was not "born into 
Bach." Her concentration on his 
work and on what she calls “the 
music of faith’’ developed after the 
Yom Kippur War. “I feel there is 


strength in music that enhances be- 
lief... I’m interested in the small 
melodic structures that are common 
to ail religions.” 

The patterns she is talking about 
can be traced in liturgical music, 
“among the Assyrians, the Arme- 
nians. ..in birds.” Modern compos- 
ers use them "consciously or uncon- 
seiously,” and she is particularly in- 
terested in encouraging Israeli com- 
posers who deal with Jewish content . 
Twelve works have been written for 
her recently, and she hopes to per- 
form them for the first time at the 
Bach Centre at Beit Ailon, where the 
concerts lake place. 


FOR THIS WEEK, though, it is 
back to animals - with selections she 
has recorded and played at concerts 


in Israel and around the world, even 
for children in Lapland and Zulu- 
lantl: “1 coiildcln.se the Bach Centre, 
open a zoo ami live off that,” she 
jokes. 

Nishry insists that the animal 
anthology is a serious way of exhibit- 
ing the development of music: for 
instance, in the 18th century, the 
approach was imitation of animal 
sounds; later, the nnimnl was used as 
a symbol; and now the sounds are a 
“given that becomes structural 
material.” 

And if you want to know what that 
means, you’ll have to go to the 
concert. 

About birds: “Messaien says birds 
are the greatest natural musicians. 
He listens to them as if they’re the 
word of the living God. And, in fact, 
computer analysis of birdsong re- 
veals rhthyms and melodies that are 
at the mol of all music.” 

In any case, Nisliry says, the anim- 
al anthology is “not a gimmick like 
the orchestras use, hitching a ride on 
Bach’s 300th birthday.” Marathons 
are not “in the Bach spirit." 

Her own Bach birthday celebra- 
tion Will be at Beit Ailon on March 
30. “We do it modestly, with cham- 
ber music. I’m choosing musicians I 
know have a genuine involvement 
with Bach." 

And in case there is any question 
of her commitment: last year, she 
celebrated his 299th birthday. □ 



t 




IT IS TIME again for Young Artists' 
Week, presented yearly by the 
Atnerica-Israel Cultural Founda- 
tion. It begins tomorrow night in Tel 
Aviv with a prelude sung by the 
Neve Shir Choir from Petah Tikva 
conducted by Natan Margalith. 

Noam Eini will then conduct the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra play- 
ing a Mendelssohn Overture, Bar- 
tok's Third Piano Concerto (Aman 
Wiesel) and the Fourth Symphony 
by Brahms. Arnan Wiesel, this 
year's winner of the Franjois Sha- 
piro Prize, will give a recital at the 
Tel Aviv Museum the following 
Tuesday wilh a programme ranging 
from Bach and Moshe Lustig, via 
Scarlatti and Chopin to Prokofiev 
and Berg. 

Further presentations - including 
dramatic performances, films, dance 
groups, and concerts - are scheduled 
for Ashkelon (Tuesday), Upper 
Nazareth (Wednesday), and Ein 
Harod (Saturday week). 

On Monday, February 18, Jeru- 
salem will begin its Young Artists' 
Day at the Theatre with a presenta- 
tion of Gogol's play Marriage, to be 
followed by a group of Sephardi 
dancers, a guitar recital, an organ 
programme, and, Anally, the Young 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Shalom Ronii-Riklis, playing the 
First Violin Paganini Concerto 
(Shira Rabin) and Les Preludes bv 
Liszt, 

At the Jerusalem Artists' House 


tomorrow, works by AICF 
scholarship-winners in the plastic 
arts and design will be exhibited; the 
exhibition then moves to the Horace 
Richter Gallery in Old Jaffa, where 
it opens on February 14. 

The Tel Aviv Museum will play 
host to the Sephardi Dance Group 
™ 2 °j ^eir performance 

will be followed by a guitar recital 
and a concert by the Israel Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Noam Eini, 
with Stravinsky’s Dumbarton Oaks 
Concerto , the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo (Daniel Gortler), and Beeth- 
oven's Fourth Symphony. 

The "week," which will last rwo- 
and-a-half weeks. ends with a Young 
nt®. P L le S Concert b y the Israel 
Phi harmonic and the Junior 
Philharmonic Orchestras, with 
Zubin Mehta as conductor, and 
Shlomo Ben-Tov (Beethoven: Piano 
Concerto No.l), Matt Haimovich 
(Saint-Saens: Cello Concerto), Tali 
Glazer (Handel: Harp Concerto), 
and Hagai Shaham (Paganini: Violin 
Concerto No. 1) as soloists. This 
event will take place on February 25, 
at the Mann Auditorium in Tel Aviv. 

A Festive Evening at Beit Hanassi 
will close this year’s presentations. 

THE Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
was greatly acclaimed during its 
short but intensive visit to Spain. 
Last week at Bilbao, the capital of 
the Basque province, a full house 
applauded enthusiastically the offer- 


Young 
artists week 



MUSIC & MUSICIANS 
Yohanan Boehm 

ings of the IPO under Eliyahu Inbal, 
with Yefim Bronfman as soloist. 

Before the beginning of the con- 
cert, a Basque orchestra in national 
costume played the “Basque Hymn" 
?n? age: this was followed by the 
IPO's "Hatikva," which was energe- 
tically applauded by the audience. 
The programme included Beeth- 
oven’s Leonore Overture, a concerto 
by Saint-Saens, and Tchaikovsky’s 
fifth Symphony. From there, the 
IPO travelled to Barcelona for two 
concerts before going on to Madrid. 

MUSIC IN TIME is the title of a 
yearbook published by the Jeru- 
salem Rubin Music Academy. The 


second one has just appeared, con- 
taining opinions and questions about 
an issue that is widely discussed in 
music circles - the pros and cons of 
competitions. Partly based on the 
proceedings of a symposium held in 
1983, the various items offer much 
food for thought. 

Dr. Uri Toeplitz gives a lively 
historical review of the subject; we 
also get an insight into how the 
various groups - pianists, teachers, ■ 
critics, composers and musicologists 
-seethe question. 

Zvi Avni has done an excellent job 
in editing this material. Though it is 
doubtful whether the various opin- 
ions voiced in this publication wilt 
finally settle the discussion, anyone 
interested in the subject will find 
plenty here to think about. 

Strangely, one fact was not men- 
tioned at all throughout the publica- 
tion: that fewer first prizes are being 
awarded since there is a lack of really 
outstanding talent, perhaps proving 
that the commercialization of com- 
petitions and their mushrooming 
have brought about a marked de- 
cline in artistic standards. Whatever 
the future of competitions, really 
talented artists have nlways conic to 
the fore, while prize-winners often 
vanish after a short spell of glory and 
publicity. 

THE SOUNDTRACK recording of 
Amadeus is the latest release of 
Eastronics. Israel (WAM-1791, two- 


Record Set). Over thirty pictures 
from the controversial film illustrate 
the cover. The story is told (in En- 
glish and in Hebrew) on a separate 
sheet that comes with the album; it is 
introduced by Neville Marriner, the 
music director of the Academy of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, London, who 
writes: “My main concern in 
Amadeus is that the music should be 
presented faultlessly, not just tech- 
nically, but as a perfect complement 
to what is on the screen. You can’t 
cut the music to fit the film. One of 
the good things about Amadeus was 
that the film was shot around the 
music - not the other way around as 
is usually the case.” 

The concertos, symphony move- 
ments, choral numbers and excerpts 
from operas, as well as almost the 
whole of the Requiem, comprise an 
issue that could be entitled ‘The 
Best of Mozart" or "Famous Hits by 
W. A. Mozart.” And if it helps to 
introduce new listeners lo the beauty 
of the master’s music, without jaz- 
zing it up or “arranging” it, then all 
the more credit to film as a medium. 

Recalling the success of the film 
Elvira Mad/gan in popularizing 
Moznrt’s Piano Concerto No. 21, 
K.467 , in C Major, wc now hope that 
Amadeus will do the same for the 
many other works of Wolfgang 
Amadeus. The performances are, 
indeed, musically perfect under 
Marriner’s fresh and lively direct ion 
with good solo performances. □ 
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Call for reservations: 
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Jerusalem Km unah- World ltd. ZIimiM Women, Ui-n 

CONIII’CTKII TOURS Maininn. [« visii uur projects call: (U-MOttK, 

1'onrlsls and VKUnn.rL.mc tiiul-uc ihc Uenrr- ™? ,a «77K17, Ml 125; 10-444 IS1 morning; 
d hrael Orpin,,, Hume for filrls, Jerusalem, <****&. 

II ml ils manifold activities and ini press inly t-i * v j v 

modern ImiMing. Tree on it led luurs wcckdnvs 

he I wet: n U-12. Bus No. 14. 24 or 5. Kiryai CONDUCTED TOURS 
MOkhti. Tel. S2U9I. AM1T WOMEN (forni'rly American Mlzrachl 

Women). F-'rec Mornint Tours - Tel Aviv, Tel 
220187. 233154 

WIZO: T.. visii our pmjccls call Tel Aviv. 
2.WW; Jerusalem. 22WWJ; Unif.n, AM.17. 
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Haifa 

Wtial's On bi Haifa, dial 04-WOMO. 

Other Centres 

VISIT THE WEI /.MANN HOUSE, RE- 
HOVOT. The Weiim.inn House is open 
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HEBREW UNION COLLEGE T 7 

JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 
13 King David S treat, Jaruialem 

You are cordially invited to an evening of 

ZEMIROT AND OTHER JEWISH MUSIC 

Friday, February 8, 1986, 8.30 p.m. presented by 
CANTORIAL STUDENTS 

|V Rom Hebrew Union College -Jewish Institute of Religion 


milk musical selections sting in Hebrew, Yiddish and English > 

I ISRAELIT 1 SCHES VOCHENBLATT 

Founded In 190 1 ' REVUE JUIVE 

CH-8034Zur1ch/5witzcr1aiid, FJorasLras.se 14 1 
'PuMishw* in German nnd French. This independent Swiss paper 
will week by week keep you informed about whai js happen neio 
Jews all over the world In the Helds nf religion, pHifi* fnd 
noikw' Lftr£ ° advcr,l!lins smi,,n for business and personal 

■ SamplecopicB and advertising rales available. rhimifM 


The Almost Heaven Hot Tub. it's also known 
AWjrfjfcA as th a Fountain of Youth. 

J Genuine JACUZZI® brand whirlpools soothe away 
aches and pains. Its warm, swirling waters almost 
command you to relax. You'll feel the years seem to 
1 slip away. 

: i Stop Into our showroom and let ufc take you on a tour of our 
3 Fountain of -Youth. 

I El Kamlno, 60 Medlnat Hayehudlm 4 - , m 

1 Hergllyalnd. area. T el, Q 62455 SB 50 « koAUM^ 

THE ISRAEL ECONOMIST 

• AUTHORITATIVE • ARTICULATE • IN-DEPTH 

: j . ■; 

■ *, .. : Ow exwnilve covm^e v .** 

C of the financial and economic sphered 

I ; ‘ , *i b #upplej»<nted by, critical reportage and emy» • 

' }V ^ ' 

‘.i, J?romlbhIit«ifdevelopn»nUln high-technology toludd • 

; , , e^butttUoDt'of our Uwt Md'tUtt* to tottnienti of our 
; -J f • UttiittoiM, y.ou byljl'flnd u« HeJpAi!; 

\ , • , tln^ ibd unltjua. ■ 


Writei: ; . . ... 

• ,TheJ(«r»aE«onc>pUit' r.i' 

■ F.O.a. 7063JervMLlflth 9io'j|J'V- y '• 


Israel Museum Ejihibilloiwr Lea Nikcl. paint- 
ings IV50-1WM. City Coins of Erclz Yisracland 
the Dccapolls. African AM. A Vanished Wurld 
- Roman Vishnlar, photographs (until 1.3). 
Permanent Exhibition of Mlpiaturc Rooms. 
Meet (he Israeli Artist, Joshua OrlfTith and 
Michael Kovner. Eliahu Gat, landscape paint- 
ings; Permanent Collection of Judaica, Art and 
Archeology; Photography, for children (Palcy 
Centre near Rockefeller Museum). 


Tfcho House: works by AnnnTicho.hanukklot. 


World War II, 6 Or Hahaim, Jewish Quarter 
Old City. Sun.-Thur., 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Sir Isaac and Lady Edith Wollson Museum at 
Helchal Shlomo: Permanent Exhibilinn of 
Judaica. Diorama Room: History of Jewish 
People. 

Caucaaian Carpel Exfalblllon at ihcL.A. Mayer 
Memorial Initllule for Islamic Art, 2 Ilapal- 
mach St., Jerusalem, Tel. 6M291/2. Visiting 
Hours: Sun.-Thur. KM; 3.30-6. Sal. 10-1 thus 


MishkenolSha'ananlm, J. Robert Fisher Hull. 
Lea Nikel, Works on Paper. Sun.-Thur. II 
B.m.-l p.m.; 4-6 p.m. FrI.1 1 a.m.-l p.m. 


Td Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Museum. KxhllriiliHt.: LVsien r..r 

Disalileil Po-rs A A Rcir.^Stil? 

SileniM-upcx. I'.iul t .i|Hini{>ro. pliiii.igr.inhs 

Helena Riibliislrln I'usillun. Iw.tyi-.irs luJtJ.gj 
Israeli Art (Jii.ilitu-. Acaiinul.iicl ^ T’urt 1 
closes 0|viiiiigi»l Pari 2 p.isijnuK-il U,23 2 
ai8p.ni.) Museum VtsliinglliHirs; Sun.^Tlur 
IJW: 5-u. I n duscil S.H. II ’: 7-m n,| (n ^ 
Riihlnstvln 1’itx Jlfuri: Sim- Ihiu III |; . 4 . 7 . Sai 

Haifa 

MUSEUMS 

The kculien nnd Fdlih ifvclil 

Univasiiy is ,.p L -n daily lAcept Fridays in 
n.m.-I p.m. JJhl on 1'uustlay alicriinon 4-a 


Spring Events 1985 

with the encouragement of the Tel Avlv-Yafo Municipality 
FIRSTTIME IN ISRAEL 

SERAPIONS THEATRE (Vienna) 

“DOUBLE AND PARADISE" 

THEATRE WITHOUT WORDS 


Tel Aviv Haifa Auditorium Jeruaalem, 

Sr^ T B h , 0a r e o March 11 -8.30 p.m. Binyenei Ha'uma 

March 5, 61 7, 9 — 9 p.m. Mnrr'h iq 1 a d on _ __ 

March 8- 2.30 p.m March 13 ' 14 - 8 - 3 0P-". 

Tickets: Tel Aviv - Castel, 153 Reh, Ibn Qabirol, Tel. 444725, 447678. Haifa: Garber, 129 Sd. HariBesl. Central 
Carmel, Tel. 84777. Jerusalem: KlaJm, 8 Reh. Shamal, Tel. 02-228468, 221624, 240898, and at other agencies and 


Jerusalem, 

Binyenei Ha'uma 

March 13, 14-8.30 p.m. 


first class 
workmanship 
and materials 
with an excellent 
choice of 
designs, ewall 
your Inspection. 


SHOWROOMS: 63 Sokblov St., Herzllya. 


Las V« gas 


Bedroom Suites • Dining Boom Suites • Children’s Furniture 
•Lounge Suites • Salon Vail Fixtures • Sideboards 


PErtm 

dolphin 

The Finest 
Top-Quality 
Modern 
Furniture * 
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WAR AT HOME 

Family, drama 8.30 p.m. 

teibeleand 
HER DEMON 

V • 8.30 p.m. 


^ UES 

True story 8.30 p.m. 


Tel. 052-81563. 


nnvmva oftOttrmflTps 

n'uumiDin %SSi 

Musical Director: 

Samuel Lewie 
Tuesday, February 12, 

198B, at 8.30 p.m. 

Harachtrftt Auditorium — Wingate 

SUBSCRIPTION 
CONCERT No. 5 

Stanley Sperber- 
conductor 
UriPlanka- violin 
Programme: 

Ovurtu re "Fidelia"- Beethoven; 
Violin Concerto Ip E Minor- 
Mehdei8sohn| Symphony No. 4 In 
F Mlnpr-Tchalkovsky. 


and at the hall on the evening of the 
concert. 

Transport to Wingate from Kiker Ha’au- 
ma*ut at 7.46 o.m. 


* - Oak doors 
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IN A RECENT episode of Jordan 
TV’s senes. Slum/ the Family, Fire- 
captain Krelvs's children were 
smothering him will, attention in an 
attempt to disti.ict him from their 
report cards. When lie grew suspi- 
cious they told hint, "It's because we 
care. Dad." 

“My kids sound like a Hallmark 
card," he complained bitterly. 

Hallmark's chief competitor, 
American Greetings Corporation' 
of Cleveland, Ohio, spent S6m a’ 
couple of years ago to launch Care 
Bears, a new line. It seems to me that 
the corporation’s copywriters amply 
justify Chief Krebs’s attempt at liter- 
ary criticism: the bears live in a place 
called Care-a-lol - inspired perhaps 
hyCameiot-with “soft pastel clouds 
drifting lazily by and rainbows tumbl- 
ing about in scattered splashes of 
colour.” 

I begin to understand those warn- 
ings about saccharine being danger- 
ous to your health, but don't be 
misled by the schmaltz. American 
Greetings Corporation is a very 
hard-headed outfit whose revenues 
last year totalled $950m., earning, 
them pre-tax profits of $135m. and a 
place in Fortune magazine's list of 
leading American businesses. 

They spent three years of research 
on the Care Bears project and deter- 
mined that, in addition to Winnie the 

Pooh, Yogi Bear, Paddington Bear, 
Rupert and a host of other counter- 
feit Ursidae, there was room left for 
unlimited cuteness, an opinion con- i 
filmed by Ian McDermott, senior 1 
toy buyer at FAO Schwartz, the ritzy i 
Manhattan store. “In toylnnd," he I 
told the press, “bears are perhaps < 
the number one favourite animal.” 
There's a tremendous advantage I 
in teddy beats; they're non-sexist, to r 
use the current jargon. To put it I 
crudely (you can't pull tile synthetic t 
“f ov p r my eyes), you can sell a I 
teddy bear to o small boy without n 
him realizing that it is in fact a doll, h 
After all, they play happily with their a 
Action Man dolls without catching li 

Despite the entirely laudable p 
efforts of feminist* to fight role mod- n 

els, the kids insist on going their own i* 
separate ways. There was a letter in ti- 
the Guardian some time ago that v 
illustrated the problem. Rather than 
buy her little niece a doll , the writer in 
said, she’d presented her with a toy " 
train and was thoroughly discon- tr . 
certed to see her wrap up the us 
locomotive in a shawl nnd put it to pj 

Sc 

J A £° B SAPERSTEIN, the found- [J; 
«, of American Greetings Cotpora- 
hon, celebrated his 100th birthday 
14s October yet still maintains an i al 
Wive interest in the business he ' ‘ 
bhfatt by selling cards from bis 
nofse-drawn wagon. Jacob’s son, 
rving, who began helping out at'the 

oft r « fnine ' i8nowch “ i ™“" 

Weiss, the president, has 
Jest been visiting Israel with a Bonds ret 
“L5‘°!L His own background is al 
different from Oire-a-lot, ihe cat 
tr,! 10 *? S n .^ W0r ^ °f dreams come del 
■™e. Weiss was born in 1940 Into a thi 
of primeval horrot - Nazi- sin 
S P !5 d Czec h os lovakia - and 18< 
TL“* " m five y ears hi hiding, foil 
nttmk ^’P linking of the pet 
Km f 0f uns P e hkabiy vUe anti- rim 
th. ,& pos,cards rd on. sale in anc 
oL™ market^ ^ under cWW . at 
Pub lS'S n ^"f'ori.lW month.' *t» 

dpnng the Thousand Year ban 


EBg /.'Sme^Jn^rro ’"“recital Pciain which, obviously 

emhrrasscd. he hurriedly turned 

I was even more embarrassed by 
the occasional dirly French post- 
cards that cropped up between the 
Ddrams and the Vlamincks. Of 
course, these half- undressed ladies, 
looking as if someone had called 
their buff and shedding layers of lace 
and yards of mysterious underpin- 
nings, have now been superseded by 
the hard porn generally available in 
the most respectable bookstores. 

I can only imagine that there must 
have been something in the observa- 
tion that the man who has never 
undressed a woman wearing turn-of- 
the-century clothes cannot have ex- 
perienced either real love or the joy 
of life. It’s difficult to believe, for 
though some of these rather forward 
young women are undeniably attrac- 
tive. the vast majority of those Fve 
seen are excessively plain, built like 
bnck outhouses, short-legged and 
worried- looking - as if they’ve just 
remembered that they left sojne- 
(hmgon the gas. 

THE UPROARIOUSLY vulgar 

WITH PREJUDICE / Alex Berlyne 

ky fat mothers-in-inw, ugly spinsters, 

. . , ' |" ea " landladies and drunken hus- 

™™ they, onguiated and' is now sepia photonrauh inker in Alh.,, b ,_ ands . y«‘ it is fur, far healthier than 
syndicated m 350 newspapers. One Square J Mane heste abom \m h, !. h ,! ,T H S h ' world of the French 
Ziggy I came across warns that out- the nature nf ih!.».i Ut j 3 ' " feelthy pictures. " I even huve a 

hadd™™ H 7 y ^ harmful ' Ziggy datable amoun? of ffronlem' ™ ak y f «h"e that once perhaps 
had cleared a bunch out of his medi- platingil andvetitwa.^vreS,' *hare really were dumb blondes who 1 
h. n » C H b '" et a?h flUShed tll,:m a ' vay ’ ‘hat * realized that not a ,“«* JhaaglU that pingpong bulls was an 1 
he said, and this morning my toilet solitary soul among the dozens Bofne “"'".‘"j d, . sease ' l *“-" n * era wh o I 
Am.- n ■ , about their business or sittinn in the * cn ‘f‘ ,r " htdtle or florists who sold I 

American Greetings computers Hiehtown tram it ... "I " le on S bloomers. , 

have worked out every possible per : paper. tying a news- Some gags date bnck to i 

mutation of human relationships. It was only when the result, nfrti. Shakespeare, whose puns on Will in 1 

Even regional differences are 1870 act beam tote fclnhatl North he Sonnets i inspired Donuld McGill f 

taken into account. In the Bible cliffe saw hi chaiice and foniVded a his Tve tost my little , 

Beit, for exnmpe, a recent divorcee string of popular newspnuers for the *' ! e hestseller, and whose 1 

may get an inspirational card telling Great Unwashed. PP " malmsey-nose" Bardolph, the 



her that she will find happiness ‘Knight of the Burning Lamp," is 

again, while in Manhattan it's more THE GROWTH of the familiar nr undeni a b, 7 the ancestor of the red- 
hkely to be along ihe lines of “it’s rather, rude - seaside oTstMrd h, "“a drunks of lhe seaside P™'- 
about time you got rid of that bum." evitnbiy Jlowed th“ introdSn ui 7^‘ : - w „ 

EVEN THOUGH I collect cards 'he statutory Bank Holiday in 1871 , ™fc' med Motorist: "Wassamat- 

mysetf m a somewhat desultory fashion, and *e ready-made messages often Mechanic • "Piston broke 

Im still not sure why people prefer f ^jey the mfin.tely patheric novel- Dr J^Sho am I " 

their ready-made platit udes to a per- ^ , 0 ^ a from t he endless grind: 

sonal message. "By gum. I'm enjoying myself and THK TAnnc* 

=ac.sx'M rfiSKss; aasassSsrS 

usually blathered on about Roses of 'a'ngbngofDlsraeli's Two Nations: scandXS the "f 1 

Picardy and “the misty land of Woman (putting on airs): “I the Bovd 

Someday," while resolutely ignoring ™ ‘ thls place every year." Ih e Thirties “ 

the™die“slo h t e!la " ghter,hatWere tag?'-''" “ Are ,0Ur t*. railder »™aqu«ces and^e 
Wilfred Owen pointed out how ‘^1 I thought yon were a 

much the Tommies’ own inarticu- Sontlqman.” Beeihnm'J mi. TSf 

lateness as well as their wretched- . The “aside postcard, which is deceptive- ' " d apenen,s beln S 
ness muffled the truth: : simply a greetings card without an Mother writme m -.u-i,- 

I heard Ihe sighs of men, that ^'on P the P fads d Md 'toSTfhe h 050 ' 1 because she hasn’t 

have no skill ■ S eUt^ecades On. J. v ^ been, so L've given her summat and 

To speak of their distress, no, random mnii.r./.m t? ke " a * when she'sbeen she’ll come." 

nor the will. tad more S“?s AuS “ nty E ". 8 : The bodi) y f»actlons are not in 

If we forget how comparatively historian could have dnil.?" y 5008 themselves considered coarse, mind 


RA5r«r wnngineijjoufand Year 

hoy are^^cfflnjgpsaod 

tiVe vfri?' P? Utdifcfcp(iwm*-' 


a I^thttthefoafo, 
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If we forget how comparatively historian could have' done a " y 50081 you^Vsuhr^ mlnd 

recent was the introduction of gener- Window cleaner, spotting nude eirl Sal h ^ 

al Uteracy the history of the post- lighting a cigarette l IteXZom: them'wo^ 2hich ' ’were^ 

card provides us with atimely remtn- “Gosh! Afiiiipacketqf 20 Players" enough foT Chaucer 8 °° d 

der. Christmas cards for the use of Political upheaval was recorded in T^™?dd7..i ' 

thi well-to-do have been around patriotic cards and even more so in hand nrefoj °!I ,haoth f r 

since 1843, postcards since the their temporary disappearance TTie »«4t ’mhei- !ik. L*? ody 

1860s. The Rev. Francis Kilvert man in St Pcter's SqSare X'selh O^on^^/fa. w ^ i" 
fountl si m Ple stamptembossed half- you a Papa HcamatoXose curious^ Roman Emphe wbichwue nL rd 
penny postcard^ on sale for the first embroidered cards of John XXIII' in Latin on the mihUr't^iP™ e . d 
rime in his remote parish in 1870. has a covert sideline in embroidered grounds thm^ mb ^ « nnn^r * 
and notes in bl S celebrated Journal > Mussolinis, which are only now ta who'd^ had a Italtl .a PP o Class ? s ' 

. of Country Curate that they are ginning to Surface. V Pe 

‘'eapit^ things, simple, useful and I oqce rented a hpuse In Meudon tied to know about a’uth^^w en ‘ 1 ' 

,b^ dy 7' I Wonder whatbe made of from a Dr. Pollet/one of the “st dlrntry 6Qin«-pS ' 

those cards, decorated With satin or. majonty of resistance "fighters" 6 -5° m - 

Isce fringes, that Were known as who joined up In the week ImV JUST WHV 
' "ladies’ fees.'! ’ mediately prtc^ding , he rion a^hf e ^WfTw^ 

Until t^ e Education. Ac.t of 1870, of Pans. He wps Immensely proud of : Knapperbusch, who evemuShlbH^ 
most Englishmen had only the most tljJs; yet, while shpwing me a collec- Ushedf the defiiririve work on^Sre 

rudimentary acquaintance, witl^ tion of postcard reproductions of subject Neuroses of ^ 

' Wading, ‘riting and ‘rlthfoetic. In , VollaW, Mato and Ozanne. we nto Out Slch • 
-•Fry small room, I have a framed kgpt coming aoross portralta of le .toMfio^-tbu tS ^JZpSS 


-the 


usly 10 Angus Wiisnn, ihe novelist who 
ned wiin inbonligliiirig ;ts assistant keeper 

or tlie British Museum Reading 
I by Room, that a man in lhe inner sane- 
ust- lum devoted tu pomogrnpliy had 
ihe actually beeji faujihiiij’. 

Of Despite Knapperbusch, perhaps 
ies, you’ll begin to take this column more 
led seriously when I tell you that at this 
ace very moment psychologists arc 
lin- studying the postcard as a way of 
by estimating how the sexes respond to 
i in jokes. Dr. Tony Chapman, of the 

University of Wales, tried out 320 
ust joke cards on assorted groups and 
lfo- noted their reactions. 
ter Many macho men, he discovered 
of- are less interested in women’s rights 
:x- than women’s tights, and even find 
oy rape to be uproariously funny. One 
for card particularly found favour in 
rd their eyes: a hefty woman, answer- 
lc- ing the judge's question, explains 
ve now she came to he raped by the tiny 
ke defendant: "Well, your honour,” 
id she admits. "I stooped a bit.” 
ist Dr. Chapman's findings will hard- 
e- ly come as a surprise to women 
readers of Hadushot. which recently 
ran tin nwfui “huiuonuis" feature on 
ir how to rape a hitch-hiker. 

■d On the other h.iiul, to be fair if 
id anatomically incorrect, tile women 
x. subjects rather enjoyed jokes about 
s- mnle mutilation ("Did Fred's been 
n ostracized by his mutes") . 

a MOST of the seaside postcards sold 
IS today are produced l.y ihe century- 
o old firm of Bamforth's, which is 
it about as far from American Greet- 

0 ings as you can gel . Their chapel-like 
d factory in the small Yorkshire town 

of Holinfirth hasn’t seen n lick of paint 
> since the business started; and De- 
t rek Bamforth, the grandson of the 
[ founder, doesn't rely on computers 
: to help him turn out more sauce than 

r Worcester and HP combined. 

1 “Our postcards.” lie says, with a 
l certain gentleman's relish, "have al- 
ways been quite vulgar. Anything 
subtle just wouldn't sell." 

The atmosphere is businesslike, 
just the same, and not so much as a 
giggle is heard when one of the girls 
who parcel up the orders solemnly 
announces, “I’m short of some 
pnek his boil’ , here." This is an 
allusion, as I’m sure you have 
. already recognized, to the classic 
card that shows a nurse with a steam- 
ing saucepan chasing a terrified pa- 
tient: 

Startled doctor: ‘‘No, nurse! I told 
you to prick his boil." 

A HEW years ago, the Victoria and 
Albert Musfeum held an exhibition 
of postcards and. we were informed 
that it was now an "art-form.” Bri- 
tain, also Jed the way with the first 
Postcard Salon. The event was 
r .®the r spoiled when an over- 
officious customs man annoyed the 
French participants. True, he re- 
sisted the temptation to ask them if 
they'd seen the one abobt the Ftench 
maid who Was told to serve the salad 
without dressing, but he demanded 
that VAT be paid on all sales. 

Oddly enough T Lhe. leading collec- 
tor is Leningrad’s Nikolai Tarin, 

whose 670, (JOO cards are recognized 

hs a national niuseuip, He must have 

any number of landscapes bathed in 
improbably bright: siinshinfc. Tech- 
nicolor sunsets, views of bus stations 
and pictures of people pointing at 
things.. The tedium is the message in 
many.cafds:, 

• *0 ^P e . the; gallery of the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne media work- 
shops finally acknowledged this un- 
palatablp, trq th ^ offering a prize fpr 
me most ibprjng picture postcard. 
Since, spme. unfeeling bastard had 
s\yipedjt years ago, I was unable to 
enter rty cherished "St. George's 
Cocoa Ro dips, Kendal. View from 
theurnSitookingNorth.” a 



vv 
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ON DECEMBER 31, 1977, Presi- 
ded Jimmy Carter toasted the visit- 
ing Shah with these words: “Iran, 
because of the great leadership of 
the Shah, is an island of stability in 
one of the more troubled areas of the 
world. This is u great tribute to you. 
Your Majesty, and to your lead- 
ership, and to the respect and the 
admiration and love which your peo- 
ple give to you..." One year and two 
weeks later the Shah left Iran in 
disgrace, never to return. 

Professor Peretz, who contributes 
the opening essay to the firsl book 
under review, quotes this passage in 
the course of arguing (hat “experi- 
ments with Western institutions in 
nearly every country uf the Moslem 
world have always reached a point 
where they ran into difficulties." 

Even in countries where the break 
has not been complete, there is a 
slow process of erusion during which 
Western institutions become less 
and. less useful in dealing with the 
ninny difficult problems confronting 
them. In such countries, when the 
Westernized fililcs find no relevant 
answers to these problems, "the 
masses frequently arc led to believe 
timf n return to Islam will bring 
salvation." 

Not that their experience with the 
Communist world has been any less 
disappointing to modern Moslems. 
"Despite propaganda tales during 
the 1960’s and l ( J7f)'s about Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq being absorbed into 
the Soviet orbit, relations between 
the USSR and these once so-called 
'satellites' have degenerated or 
totally collapsed." 

To be sure, certain secular move- 
ments. such as the Wafd Party in 
Egypt and the Ba'nth in Syria and 
Iraq, did gain some ground al first; 
but their influence was short lived 
and they were unable to sustain mass 
support, while extremist Moslem 
groups steadily grew in strength. 



George Sidney and Vera Gordon in “The Cohens and the Kellys" 
(1926). hi " The Jew in ike American Cinema " (Indiana University 
Press, $27.50) Patricia Erens identifies a surprising number of 
stereotypes including the Stern Patriarch , the Long-suffering Mother 
(who eventually became the Suffocating Mother), the Ugly Duckling 
Daughter and the Neurotic Son. In this brilliant survey, Erens traces 
them through eight decades, from the Silent Era when delicatessens 
furnished ' 'a pickle, a glass of milk and an attack of Indigestion" for 20 
cents, through the Thirties, the heyday of the "melting pot" when Jews 
practically disappeared from the screen, to modem " ethnicity " with its 
self-criticism verging on anti-Semitism. Throughout the years, Erens 
observes, "what was lacking iim the portrayal of the acculturatedJew . . . 
who spake standard English and still observed the religion of his 
forefathers or at least felt an ethnic or philosophic connection. " A. B. 


Mohsen. New York, North River 
Press (distributed by Dodd, Mead & 
Co.). 134pp. No price stated. 
ISLAM IN ASIA Volume 1: South 
Asia, edited by Yohanan Fried- 
THE PURPOSE of Islam: Legacy of mann - 289pp. ; Volume U: Southeast 
the Past, Challenge of the Future, as ant * East Asia, edited by R. Israeli 
set by the three authors, has been to an ^ A.H. Johns. Jerusalem, Magnes 
examine some prevailing Moslem Press. 332pp. No price stated, 
conceptions of government an d soci- THE USSR AND THE MUSLIM 
WORLD, edited by Yaacov Ro’i, 


Worlds of Islam 

ISLAM: Legacy or the Past, Chal- as "a substantial part” of the studies 
lengc of the Future by Don Peretz, presented in the spring of 1977 to a 
Richard U. Moench, Safin. K. gathering whose subject of discus- 


sion was "Islam in South, Southeast 
and East Asia." The sponsor was the 
Harry Truman Research Institute 
for the Advancement of Peace. 

As the title indicates, neither the 
Middle East nor Africa, nor Central 
Asia, is included, discussion being 
focused on what has come to be 
known as “peripheral Islam . " ■ 
This part or the Islamic world, 

rSmT^pr.ssioro^poS A,,c " * U "™> »«PP. 1 

and social thought are fairly easy fo; nlthnuah than ° ne ' * 

the average reader to understand, ™ ARAB WORLD by William R. 5 ™“. ^ ‘ he Panted 

they have been distorted when j° Mass, and Lon- m0{ kls of their kind 

viewed through the lenses of West- “°n. 456 pp. £13.50. 
em media or seen against a back- : ■ " ; 

ground of riots, demonstrations and NlSSim RejWail 


other media events. We have been 
left with images of 'Islamic fanatic- 
ism,* Muslim 'hatred of the; West,’ 
and pther similar stereotypes." 

The aim is a praiseworthy one, 
arid il isi wen achieved. Peretz sets 
ihtf scene with what amounts to 


(some of them really are), this is 
clearly not a book for the general 
reader, especially since the contribu- 
tors follow no single method or 
approach or theme. : ; ••• . ; . 

V Less forbidding and slightiy more 


gests, dealing as it does with the .-«?«. 

whole gamut of problems • which " 0 Wa y htaty 

Moslem, states face in their attempt §OTj s an ° ,he Muslim 

to adjust to the modem world* He 1 whlch s , . editor » Yaacov 

makes a Bignlflcant and overdue dis- maiiages skilfully to make 

short but comprehensive introduc- tinction be tween - the concepts of R a a ‘ at J e fo F the lay reader by 

,tfon to the whole subject, outlining development arid modernization; f and a 

the origins of Islam, its main tea- and .has some extremely interesting ^ter^ort.His o>yn con-* 

I* •' lures, the spread, jjf . Moslem things to say about the Libyan ex- ■ . -S 0 ®i - e hapactofthelsla- 
thought. and the- thorny, subject of’ .P^riment and Gaddafi’s aims and u Revival l of. the 

; Islam and international relations. ; ■ ‘ methods. 1 , : X . ' ■ ■ f tb ® Soviet View, of 

i ! ‘In iWs latter context, V prove a In the third and last essav fX?' “^ comprehensive and pslns- 

nisggeta&s-: Tassrstsdsf- tjfifigsttssa. 

.;■■■« wstwfflji: Aga B d Sfe :. 

: Mnrf(holywar);he’quotttsthq/a(iw Middle East and (he 1 wavs'fn whiJh worl 5 “ that . 

i : . • AttoJ, Shortly after (be sigalr of • • 'Sk 

•l'«™“)re«yte^B^j|nd ^ITH:TH6 nexl two works 


Ariel, idiMerch J979. growing fo, ouZliit M eto MatxU, 


FIRST PUBLISHED in 1965 under 
the title The United States and the 
Arab World , and revised in 1969 nnd 
again in 1974, William R. Polk’s 
book has a new title, and has been 
thoroughly revised and updated. As 
the author puts it, "To take what was 
originally a 1960's book and make it 
into a 1980's book is not merely a 
question of altering a^few numbers 
but of recasting perceptions." And 
indeed the Arab world itself- that is, 
an Arab world living through the 
post-Camp David era - is a totally 
different place from what it was in 
the heyday of Nasserism and Pan- 
Arabism. 

The reception the first edition of 
. this book was given at the time 
provides a partial though typical ex- 
ample of this change in the Arab 
world. As Polk relates in a long and 
instructive preface, the book was 
severely criticized in Israel, but in 
Egypt was banned outright. "By 
some it was regarded as an exercise 
in pro-Arab sentimentalism, by 
others it was regarded as clever 
Zionist propaganda.” Maybe I am 
guilty of wishful thinking, but it does 
seem to me that such a sad reaction 
to what is generally a balanced, 
extremely informative and fair- 
minded work is no longer typical in 
this part of the world. 

I find the organization of material 
in this book neat and thoughtful, and 
the emphasis the author places on 
the cultural context in which Arab 
political affairs unfold equally laud- 
able. After setting the stage in Part 
One, and “introducing the actors," 
Polk discusses four "legacies” from 
the Arab past - the code of honour, 
Islam as a religion and a social order, 
past glories, and living under alien 
rule in more recent times. 

Part Three, which deals with the 
impact of the West, concludes the 
cultural part of Ihe book. The re- 
maining 300 pages or so deal with the 
development of the Arab states, 
Arab politics and economics, and 
the United States and the Arab 
world. 

&GYPTIAN-ISRAELI peace 
efforts, the Ctmp David accords, 

and the peace treaty of 1979 are dealt 

with in the 20-page chapter on the 
Carter; administration^ Mideast 
policies. Polk describes the Camp 
Davjd meetings as "perhaps the 
most remarkable diplomatic event of 
this century," and his analysis of the 
agreements is both instructive and 

insightful. Quoting some of the more 

problematic statements and asser- 
Uons in the accords -especially those 
dealing with the framework for 
peace in the Middle East- he rightly 
says that these "Obviously contain a 
thicket of modifying arid contradic- 


rost eaitonai published : 
n .®* r y a yeari after the accords were 
sighed, and in which the paper re- 
marks on the interesting fact that at 
Catnp :D4vid Israel . ljad: t h ree 
lawyer?, the United States had one 
5W*» was'qnt of (he 'room for 
ttucial hours), and Egypt had none. 

' -JIH* r^mafkabte. situation, 
according to the writer, |s reflected 
■to, the : .'twtcopie, “On- kdy?i«tma i 
Paleati- 

S ir?**, '? toeihhabjtants' - 

fflsfcssKeas 


Camp David:" it is why Carter and 
his diplomats, "realizing that Camp 
David restricts their current optiom 
- precisely as Isruel planned - are 
squirming uiul trimming..." 

The autonomy plan, in other 
words, was huilt on the structure of 
that proposed by Mr. Begin in De- 
cember 107K. As Polk puts it, Carter 
and Sadat evidently paid no heed to 
the old British diplomatic maxim- 
“Never negotiate on the other fcl- 
low's draft." And yet Mr. Polk is not 
unfamiliar with Ihe view that the leal 
intent in Camp David i^ps precisely 
this - to make Ihe right noises on the 
Palestine issue while the really se- 
rious job of making peace between 
Israel and Egypt could be accom- 
plished. In fact, he quotes Abba 
Ebnn's statement to that effect. 
“The harsh truth," Mr. Eban had 
written in Foreign Affairs “is that on 
the most crucial and complex issue - 
that of the Palestinians and the West 
Bank - the Cnmp David signatories 
did little more than postpone their 
confrontation by the kind of seman- 
tic dexterity that is quick to wear 
out." □ 


Care giver 


LOVE DESPITE HATE by- Sarah 
Moskovitz. New York, Schocken. 
245 pp. $17.95. 

Dvora Waysman 

THE TIME ih August, 1945 and a 
plane has just disgorged a group of 
children, aged 3-11, rescued from 
German concentration camps. But 
they are not children in any sense 
except their lack of years. Sammy is 
the youngest, he knows no English, 
and repeats over and over just one 
sentence: Bist du mein? - Do you 
belong to me? They got to be known 
as the Lingfield children, af(er Ling- 
field House in Surrey, the family 
estate offered them as a shelter by an 
English peer. 

The 24 Lingfield children were 
more than a social experiment. 
Eleanor Roosevelt sent them toys. 
Under (he American Foster Parents’ 
Plan, they received food and money. 
Anna Freud provided psychiatric su- 
pervision for their constant compan- 
ion, Alice Goldbergor. Was it 
enough for these war orphans? 
Goldberger could not be their, 
mother, but this remarkable woman 
was the next-best thing - a “care- 
giver,” 

SARAH MOSKOVITZ, a family 
and child therapist, and n professor 
of educational psychology; clocked 
up 115,000 miles in pursuit of in- 
dep.th interviews with former partld- . 
papts in the Lingfield children's 
community. Her goal was to learn 
whether the shattered lives of these 
child victims of the Nazis could be 
restored by love and care. 

The reader of Love Despite Hate ; 
feels for Sammy; for sturdy 8-year- 
old Eva whp still Wore the crori fopl 
protected her wheii the nuits hid her 

in a convent; for Julius who, at 9, had 

saved the lives of Shana and Esther 
and Ulliana and Alessandra by hid- 
ing them, and stealing crusts of 
bread for- them, when the Auschwitz 
guards stormed through the camp oo 
a final massacre. . < 
r Her interviews reveal that the bur- 
deft of loss has never left them. Yet 
ftonp has given up, There have been 
nd suicides. Only one has been in- 
volved with drugs. Only one lives m 
apsychiatrjc hospital. Most are com- 



HAS MILTON FRIEDMAN, the 
spiritual lender of the conservative 
economists, changed sides? Does 
publication of The Tvrannv of the 
Status Quo signal public acknow- 
ledgement of the failures of capital- 
ism and reaction, and an embrace of 
the true road to Happiness throuah 
progressive socialism? 

Alas! not yet. The Friedmans are 
still mounted on their ancient 
horses, waging battle against bie 
government, high taxes, and the 
enemies of the free market. This 
time, evil is represented by those 
particular interests and bureaucrats 
maintained by government largesse 
at the expense of the general in- 
terest. Others sponge off the public 
through various forms of govern- 
ment regulation, which protect them 
from the realities of free market 
competition. 

Once entrenched, special interests 
are particularly difficult to dislodge 
Politicians who attempt to reduce 
the public payroll in some small way 
will alienate those whose jobs are 
threatened, but the net effect on 
reducing taxes will hardly be 
noticed. While the free market is 
regulated by the fear of bankruptcy 
and unemployment, government- 
owned operations have no such dis- 
cipline to govern their operations. 
Once a government factory opens in 
a particular district, it may never be 
closed. The unemployed and their 
families constitute a voting block too 
large to be ignored. They will have 
tasted the joys of a government wage 
bracket, and will not relinquish it 
without a fight. Thus, the govern- 
ment never gets smaller, and no 
programmes, however obsolete, can 
be wound up. The “tyranny of the 
status quo" prevails. 

IN THE 1980 U.S. presidential elec- 
tion, Milton and Rose Friedman 
were joined by a majority of Amer- 
ican voters in electing Ronald 
Reagan to the White House. 
Reagan, unlike economists from 
Chicago, had real political power, 
and pledged to reduce tRxes and cut 
government spending to the bone. 

All the useless "pointy headed" 
bureaucrats in Washington would be 
thrown out forthwith. Wasteful wel- 
fare programmes for the undeserv- 
ing and lazy would be chopped with- 
out mercy, and the U.S, economy 
would be restored to health. 

when Reagan entered office, he 
started down this road. Taxes were 
reduced, (although only those with 
tnc highest incomes saw significant 
changes), and welfare programmes 
were cut to the bone. Then the 


lheauteilr theory came 
vminrf . where a bunch of 

TVnrt fi ’ h ? n would ’ be directors - 
^riiffeut, Jean-Luc Godard, -etc. - 

diWn gated u the notl ® n th « the 

director was the author bf the film.” 
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catacombs that has become a wild-hf^esL in London isti f lh 

Obsolete tactics 


TYRANNY OF THE STATUS QUO 
by Milton and Rose Friedman, Lon- 
don. Seeker and Warburg. £8.50 

Gerald M. Steinberg 


process suddenly stopped. The 
federal budget soared, and the de- 
ficit reached new peaks. By 1982 
taxes were increased in order to 
lower the deficit. The process of 
deregulation was slowed also, and 
even reversed, as government again 
sought control over the free market. 
What happened to the crusade? Why 
were Milton and Rose Friedman left 
alone to face the enemy while the 
rest of the posse turned back? 

Since Reagan had done his best, 
the enemy must be Congress, that 
bastion of special interests and lob- 
bies. It was the House of Repre- 
sentatives, controlled by the Demo- 
cratic party, which blocked an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
which would have mandated a ba- 
lanced budget. (Friedman does not 
acknowledge the particular political 
courage demonstrated by the Demo- 
cratic leadership In opposing this 
highly popular and totally absurd 
measure.) 

Others have pointed to the 
tremendous rise of the defence 
budget as the reason for. record 
federal debts, and the accompanying 


high U.S. interest rates which are 
destroying the world's economy. 
While the Friedmans reject this 
thesis, the evidence they present is 
incomplete. By the time Reagan had 
chopped the federal budget, the only 
discretionary funds remaining were 
in the defence sector. (Entitlement 
programmes, such as Social Security 
and federal pensions, in which 
citizens have paid in amounts in 
return for future payments, are not 
discretionary. They cannot be cut 
without violnting the contract on 
which the payments were based. ) 

The defence budget, it is true, had 
been reduced, in relative terms since 
1968, but the large rises of the past 
four years have been unjustifiable, 
both m military and economic terms, 
of J arge P ro 8 ramme such as the 
B-l bomber, the MX missile, and the 
space-based laser anti-missile sys- 
tems will do nothing to improve U.S. 
defences. Worse, they have boosted 
the 1984 defence budget to $300b. So 
as not to damage their case, (he 
Friedmans' analysis stops in 1982, 
when, (heydaim, "only S210b. went 
to the military. The additional $90b. 
constitutes a major portion of the 
budget deficit. 

HAVING DISPOSED, in their own 
fashion, of the high cost of weapons, 
the authors proceed to take on infla- 
tion, unemployment, crime, and 


education. Keynes, they remind us, 
warned that, “There is no subtler, no 
surer means of overturning the ex- 
isting basis of society than to de- 
bauch the currency. '• It is unfortun- 
ate that Fricdniun failed to imparl I 
Inis and other bits of economic wis- 
dom during his brief stint as an I 
Likud government in 
1977. On the other hand, the holes in 
this analysis raises questions about 
the validity of the Friedman's entire I 
thesis. Contrary to their claims, in- 
flation is not an unmitigated disas- 
tef- American inflation during the 
1970s, for example, lowered the real 
cost of Arab oil very significantly 
(much to the chagrin of the Saudis). 

The chapters on education, reg- 
ulation and government subsidies I 
for ailing industries are equally pre- 
dictable, and essentially reiterate the 
message of the Friedman’s last book 
Free to Choose. The decline of 1 
American education is attributed to 
the unchecked monopolies of the 
teachere unions and government in- 
tervention. A voucher programme 
would foster competition, and allow 

parents to favour the best schools 
and teachers, while the poorer 
schools would be allowed to wither 
away. Similarly, an end to regula- 
tion^ govern mem subsidies and 
tariffs would remove the props from 
the weak industries, and allow only 
the strong to prosper. In a very 
simplistic and cursory chapter, the 
Friedmans argue that crime would 
diminish if drug sales were legalized 
It would lower the price, and elimin- 
ate the need for theft to support 
expensive addictions. At the same 
time, if the government took the 
Friedmans* advice, it would stop 
interfering in all marginal activities 
and revert to what government does 
best - fighting wars and crime. 

It's difficult to avoid the feeling 
that something is wrong with these 
enticing arguments. Conservatives 
by their very nature, tend to look on 
the past selectively, and to forget the 
nulures and highlight the successes, 
pie unimpeded capitalism which 
brought the Wesl wealth a?id power 
was accompanied by child labour, 
rampant disease and exploitation. 

Tlie Depression wns the inevitable 
climax of unregulated speculation. 

, For social and economic Darwinists, 

, this too was necessary and for the 
pod, but, for the millions who 
found themselves standing in bread- 
lines waiting for the long-term be- 
nefits, the imperfections of the mod- 
em welfare state are, by far, the 
lesser of two evils. For all their I 
: sophistry, the Friedmans have not 

altered this difficult truth. □ 


Persistent theory 


ADVENTURES IN THE SCREEN 
-TRADE by William Goldman. Lon- 
don. (Macdonald. 418 pp. £9.95. . 

Ridhqrd Penniman 

York;, New York/ the auteur notion 
is prolonged. And I suspect it’s going 
to be with us a while longer.” ; 

Goldman writes about the damag- 
ing effects ‘the auteur theory had on 
the latter part of Alfred Hitchcock’s 
career,, and examines 1 other well- 
regarded auteurs - Charles Chaplin 
and John Ford. In essence, Goldman 
says that the auteur theory denies 
approbation where il is due. 
“Movies are a group endeavour. 
Basically, there are seven of us who 
are crucial to a film; and we all seven 
have to fte at our best if the moVie’s 
going to have a shot at quality. 
Listed alphabetically: 1 the actor; the 
cameraman, the director, the editor, 


the producer, the production desig- 
ner, thewriter." 

For further proof of the wholly 
collaborative nature of film, Gold- 
man presents a .short story he had 
written years before. We read the ; 
story, and (hen its screenplay ver- 
sion. After that, poldman interr 
views a famous dneniatogrhpher, a 
director, an editor, about their work 
OH Goldman's shairt story-turned 
screen play* The results should leave 
no doubts in any reader’s mind about 
the indispensabflity: of each indi- : 

vidunl ennfrihuHrtn 


WILLIAM GOLDMAN Is pn inse- 
cure man in an insecure profession. ’ 
He. writes about e recent film, The 
Verdict , : as an example if the 

ephemeral nature of a writer'!: place 

in Ihe Cinematic hierarchy. He de- : 
scribes the lengthy time spin and 
numerous permutations before The 

THEJfeRlfSALEIvrpilST MA&AZtNE 


Verdict, a potential film, reached the 
stage of a "go project” (a film certain 
to be made). The horse-trading in- 
volved, as writers of distinct versions 
of the screen-play (an adaptation of 
a novel by Barry Reed), David 
Mamet,. Jay Presson Allen, and Jim 
Bridges - who wrote three different 
versions. 

: :■ Sidney Lumet and Mamet ended 
' .ud as director and writer of The 
Verdict. Paul Newman starred. All 
throe were nominated for Academy 
A wards, (none of them won). David 
Mamet’s place on the final team 
seems to havft been a matter of luck. 

. :■ william Goldman disdusses how 
SUcb horse-trading goes on during 
tire pre-production of . almost every 
major film. The money is very good: 
file chances, of seeing your name up 
on r the screen are fifty-fifty at best 
Goldman says he did not write the 
final version of the screenplay far All 
The Presidin’ s Men (and was deVns- 
tated by, his removal from .the pro- 
: jept)vTh?s is mighty in tefes ijn a since 
he won an Oscar for the writing of 
that picture. , • o 


Promising 


f^CES OF PHILIP by Jessica Mil- 
ford. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 
■175 pp. $14.95. 

David Krivine 


PHILIP TOYNBEE and I were at 
college together, but I never spoke 
to him. He was president of the 
Oxford Union, I a callow under- 
graduate. Once at dinner in hull he 
said "Pass me the salt.” I haven't 
forgotten that heart-stopping mo- 
ment. _ 

The time was the late Thirties. 
Getting drunk was an intellectual 
thing to do, it proved something or 
other. Most undergraduates got over 
this exhibitionist practice after set- 
tling down in life. Toynbee didn’t. 
After reading Faces of Philip, I can 
guess why. 

It is hard to be the son of a great 
mnn, harder still to be the no-longer 
privileged descendant of highly- 
privileged ancestors. His father was 
Arnold Toynbee, his grandfather 
Gilbert Murray, holh authors of 
classic works. His grandmother was 
a Howard, daughter of the Earl of 
Cnrlislc. Castle Howard, the palatial 
home featured in the TV series 
Brideshead Revisited, in where 
young Philip spent his holidays. 

He had to match those standards, 
and couldn't quite. Hence, it would 
seem, his protracted adolescence, 

, his perpetual drinking bouts accom- 
panied iii later years by spells of 
black depression. A picture appears 
on the back cover of the book. 
Toynbee in shorts is down on one 
knee playing toreador in the garden 
- with Jessica Milford, author of the 
memoir, as the bull. 

He is smiling, but his face is tragic. 
Behind the rictus on his features is a 
desperate sadness. He was success- 
ful, greatly so, by the standards of 
ordinary people. His novels were 
classified in the review columns as 
literary achievements. But they were 
not of the Gist rank. 

That was plainly insufficient for 
Toynbee. He did not have a title 
either; nor did he have money. His 
celebrated father made a fortune out 
of writing, yet Philip inherited no- 
thing. Arnold traded in all his pre- 
sent and future earnings to the Ox- 
ford University Press in exchange for 
a guaranteed annual income,. 

THE AUTOOR is one of the six 
™“°rd girls. Sister Diana married 
Sir Oswald Mosley, sister Unity was 
infatuated with Hitler, sister' De- 
borah was wedded, to the Dgke of 
Devonshire. Jessica became a com- 
munist, and so did Toynbee. ; 
Thecominunismworeoff.biutnot' 

the comradeships, Jessica wrote this 
booklet as a tribute to her oldest 
friend. He was loved by those who 
knew him. An anecdote illustrates 
the generation gap within his family. 
Wen Philip was 15 years old, a 
German bov came to stay ori-.an 
exchange scheme, Philip was to re- 
tort) the visit. , ' 

But he could not bear his younjz 
guest. Suddenly “Kurt or Hoist or 

whatever his name was" took off for 

Germany without explanation. 
Thefe turned out lo Be a reason. 
Philip had told fog boy that, ihe 
Toynbees were Jewish. 

, His mother Rosalind (writes 'Mit- 
ford) "was livid Bt foe very idea; that 
he had uttered this baseless and 
supremely insulting lie about: his 
ly,' " T'l'pse Woros reveal nart of 
' PWnp's plight: He wiis so much i 
better person than his forebears'! ' a 
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When the Niitiunal League football team Maccobi 
Notanya legifitorotl a string ol Inspired victories 
recently, a new favourite of the fans emerged - the 
Netnnya Chief Rabbi. 

Chief Rabbi Israel Lilli had boon preaching an end to 
the Israeli tradition of playing league games on 
Saturday afternoons, suggesting Fridays as an 
alternative that would allow religious residents to 
celebrate Shabbat in peace. After five years of 
resisting, team management finally relented, permit- 
ting Friday games as an experiment. On the first 
Friday, Netanya won 6-0, the league's biggest win of 
tho season. Another big victory followed, attendance 
shot up dramatically, and the Sabbath peace and 
quiet returned to Netanya. 
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II ? YC)U and your awful lawful wed- A WOMAN OF MV AGE by Nim 


viiles husband ami wife with a .sud- 
den gill-wrenching understanding of 
liieii own Ml nation and brings the 
relief or long-suppressed tears. 
There are eleven stories in this col- 
lection. and only one. strangely the 


isl- have become, as Nina Buwden. London. Sphere. 174 pp. tille story, is less tlun yood. Full of 


Uawilcr's heroine puls il. no more £2.50. 

..c _ THTT STR1 


prises and rewards. 


THE STEPDAUGHTER by Caro- stories both illumine and him :i ! 


lives 1 viHi liicin aliind. And if llml line Blackwood. London. Penguin varieties i.flite and experience lying 
deadly bond is pulled all the lighter Books. 1111 pp.L3.25. jusl below the mu face which she so 

by die cleniundsof a hanlwon slums, THE PANGS OF LOVE ami oilier artfully and sympathetically peels 
the preaching of a clinging mother, stories by Jane Gardam. London, away. 

Ihc insistence nn duty lo husband Abacus. 156 pp. £3.25. . 

mid children touted hy high-minded AUTHOR FROM A SAVAGE PEO- PAR LESS illmuin is Bell, 

maiden aunts, and the inertia and PLE by Bette Pcsetsky. London. Pesclsky s black ei.inc.ty. uhnsl 
loss of confidence brought on hy Pavanne. 189 pp. £2.95. writer May Aldus latest cuckoo 


loss of confidence brought on hy Pavanne. 189 pp. £2.95. writer May Aldus latest cuckoo's 

approaching middle age, then dcs- , ^ . i £2? has hatched mil in be a Nohel 

per.ile remedies may well seem the DvOtah OetZler Prize winner. May. long content to 

onJv t-.'.cane. write, lake the cash and run , sudden- 

This is the situation nf Elizabeth “ ‘ — ly S0L . S vislus ..f money and glory 

and Richard, twenty years on into instant-mix cakes, which site then everlasting. And why not, for in 

their shot-gun marriage. Gone is the consumes in solitude, is the price J every one of her ghost-productions, 

romance, the rebellion against both must pay for living in Arnold's apart- whether fiction, biography, immage- 

convention and the expectations of ment. Raging powerlessly against ment treatise, or philosophy, she .has 

radical, feminist aunts Kit and Lilian her fate. .1 is hemmed in by her own written endlessly ol her own family - 

- two superbly drawn tragi-comic baby-daughter and n French a u pair her mad revolutionary mother, her 
figures who serve Eii/ahclh as both girl, who also writes letters, hut to mint Giselle and liet uncle Finsker. 

yaolstick and fierce warning. people who obviously do care. But Quayle, the creepy, sanctimo- 

Kielinrd. climbing the establish- A mold has gambled only too sue- nious "author^ of the appropriately 


yaolstick and fierce warning. people who obviously do care. But Quayle, the creepy, sanvtimo- 

Kielmrd, climbing Ihc establish- A riwihl has gambled only too sue- nious “author" of the appropriately 
nu’iit ladder frnin leachu (<> eiluen- cessfully both on J's longing for minted prize-winning /•./m' Lecrxielle 

lioiml pundit, has steadily cramped stains and mi her innate kindness. (An Empty Place), will have nunc of 

his wile's socialist activism - the Sue/ Fur (lie first half of the hook, J May's scheme for sharing Ihc 


J's longing for named prize-whining W 


, glowning at cadi a i guvs her case against Arno LI. goodie! 


»l he i over tin- break last tabic from 
In- him I newspapers of widely diffet- 
mg political snipe. Eli/ahvili, fnrliei 


ugainsl heiseif, and against feminists Pesetsky chronicles May’s inept 
A Kith stripes - those who urge her attempts at blackmail, while in and 


sell lie i indcjtcudc-ncc by < 


iitri. making heavy weather ol being paling Renata, even if this 


out flash kaleidoscopic images of her 
past and messy present. There are 


the little woman, still cannot ii.ni- losing her comfortable life, and some funny moments, the best heing 
gate her way mn of the straits of those wlm would have her lake the Quayle 's reading of his “works" to 

Milan hail life. A brief, imcunsum- man for nil he's got. Then in a climax nil enraptured audience among 

malt'd affair and forays into local of horror, when J has finally argued whom May is devastated to find her 

polities all produce nothing more herself into the former option, Re- own teenage daughter. But the joke 

constructive than guilt. Rickml, nalu’s own awful story is forced out - wears thin and the staccato style 

cherishing Ins mnlher’sdicliun thul ;i her illegitimacy, her mother's gra- irritates, so that when Quayle 

woman's place is where she herself dual descent into ruving madness, threatens murder, and May. embat- 

was put, firmly in the home, and that her clinging to Arnold, and - surpri- tied in her apartment, decides to let 

appeal ngaiiisi this Divine order is singly- his own loyalty and response him in with a muttered “What the 

quite out of order, finds it easier to to the child. hell," the reader will probably echo 

escape the irritability and boredom J’ s dilemma is solved. She will, she her sentiments, for who cares about 


of married life. Intellectual parties, decides, rub along with this pathetic, them nil anyway. a 

paraded at first as a duty, soon desperate teenager and wean her 

become venue for his well- from anomie. But it is too late. '*■ “ 

concealed alliance with Flora, a gla- Renata, in a final, gnllant gesture w ■ B 

inorous sociologist o[ television talk- disappears, to become, presumably, 1 

show fame. Lh/.ubclh unconsciously merely an entry in the New York **'**H a% * 

aids and abets him iu his affair, police files. Too late, J realizes that 

bi.ycniting Hie parties whose brittle. Renata s instant cakes, and the in- 

radical chic merely underlines her slant fathers she has made of every THE PAPER CHASE by John Jay 
own failure to live up to her ambi- television hero, have themselves Osborne Jr. New York, Warner. 219 
lww *- been a kind of bravery, "a making pp. $2.95, 

Bawden tells the couple’s story in the very best of the very little that 
a series of flashbucks cunningly comes." All that remains for J lo do Philip GillOM 

woven into the fabric of a Moroccan is to ask herself, in her final letter, K 

vacation which throws them whether more sympathy would have ■■ ' 

together with Flura and with the helped. GENERALLY . we read a hottk be- 

pathetic yet admirable Hobbses. an f , nl „ vi e I, used on it. 

tPri wOa a, JA a NE G,ARI ? AM is 80 so approach the film with itt» 

T wide-ranging short-story writer who mlernble suspicion. In the ease of 
harmonies, loyalties and firmly moves effortlessly from irony to the present hot, k, 1 saw the excellent 
nMJlcS » nd P a 'hos, from w Id humour to horror, television scries Before 1 rend lilt 

age of Richard and EliMbeths. The Above all, she is concerned with the paperback, and wondered what the 
lornd atmosphere of Morocco be- subtleties of human relationships, experience would be like 
comes palpable os Bawden skilfully with all their deceptions, conceal- ^ 

builds the tension that pulls her ments, and self-delusions and with 1 P rov,:l1 11 f """re. The central 

characters apart and finally together the freedom and fulfilment lo be *'* nre i" both TV series uud book is a 
in an ironic and typically ambiguous found in the most unlikely contacts ,eachsr al ,he Harvard Law School, 
shockending. She is a master of atmosphere obsessed by the nobility of the lawof 

The only way out of the bind, whether it is the seeming tranquillity comracl . and idolized by Hart, the 
Bawden suggests, is to accept it, of an English village, where strange en *“® n S y°“"8 country bumpkin 
more or less charitably, as Richard events belie appearances and slir wlMJ * las soma !' ow made if 10 H a f - 
and Elizabeth finally do. “This hap- passions, or the hotel-room solilude van1, 0n television the professor is 
pened to me. That's all you can ever of men marooned by their work far ,ou 8l>. and uses his sardonic longue 
say,” Elizabeth decides. from home, and she is as skilled in 10 flaJ ' 11,5 wcalt ' bul he is s 'f ch / 

. „ penetrating the world of the azed as "e 1 'aracler,"suchalovnbledldcod- 

ACCEPTANCE is also the message she is in understanding the very Ser. beneath the irascibility, that we 
of Caroline Blackwood’s haunting, young. Thus, in "The Kiss of Life ' for e iv = him, 

'hi.'r a r,.tl. r ir r C u "r C f ' ly * lc P toma " iac Edna finds warmth In tbe book, he emerges as s 
abandoned by her successful inter- and acceptance with respectable sadistic prig the kind of bully who 

tw klwrXr tain into tad f^ u V e ! an . ti “• in the end, responsible should nPv® have the power confer- 
wrius letter alter letter in her head, for bringing romance into her life red on him by his pedagogue's robe. 

OM < carcs°foP° heT f onv ? lesci "8 afl 'r » miscarriage and Hart is an oaf I to be^ take* in by such a 
marnonJd in a olusltv New York feS ne . vcr ' ™n; our sympathies are wrAthe 


Antold-sdaughterbyaformermar- skirl the S SeZCTeBW 

wWassaK sfittssttfrc 
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Paul Caponigro: Country Wicklow, frelam 


In search of an image 


" Photography is n medium, a lan- 
guage, through which / might come 
to experience directly, live more 
closely with, the interaction between 
myself and nature." 

THIS PERSONAL view belongs to 
Paul Caponigro, the contemporary 
American photographer who, at 53, 
has achieved a significant position. 
Why Caponigro has earned this 
reputation is evident from “The 
Wise Silence," a superb, often 
breathtaking retrospective exhibit of 
100 black and white prints spanning 
three decades, 1952-1982 (organized 
and sponsored by the International 
Museum of Photography at George 
Eastman House in Rochester, New 
York). 

Caponigro, (b. Boston 1932), had 
parents who instilled in him a love 
for music and the spiritual values it 
could provide: he was an introspec- 
tive young man who preferred the 
New England countryside to the 
pressures of city life. His deep appre- 
ciation of music and a clearly slated 
need for the stillness of nature are 
the two major factors that have pro- 
vided him with the philosophical 
base and the emotional inspiration 
lo create distinguished photographic 
images. 

After working with Minor White 
(at the George Eastman House and 
on a trip across the U.S. during the 


late 1950s) Caponigro rejected the 
intellectual underpinnings of his 
mentor and sought a visual language 
of his own, trying to “understand 
where images come from." 
Although photography is dependent 
on earthly forms, Caponigro real- 
ized that inspiration derived via a 
continual working habit would man- 
ifest itself in unique “spiritual” im- 
ages, thereby negating the classical 
approach of seeking external visual 
references from traditional forms in 
nature and life. 

Looking nl his prints, one is daz- 
zled by- the easy flow of incredible 
landscapes, both intimate and 



Paul Caponigro: photograph, 
Brewster, New York, 1963 ( Tel 
Aviv Museum). 


New art books 


THE MOST informative and enter- 
taining book to come my way in 
recent years is A Human Comedy- 
Physiognomy and Caricature in 19th 
Century Paris by Judith Wechsler 
(Thames and Hudson, 208pp., 
£18.50). The author, an American 
lecturer in at;t history and a maker of 
TV films on art, was once a perform- 
ing mime (fired by the film classic 
Les Enfants du Paradis and who 
wasn’t?) and she thus brings a special 
understanding to her deep and asto- 
nishingly wide-ranging study of ges- 
lure in the theatre and the satirical 
press of the period. Among her 
parade of giants are the immortal 
Jean-Baptiste Deburau, Daumier, 
Travies, Grandville, Maurice Sand 
of the literary puppet theatre and 
many others. In an age when phy- 
siognomy was held to be the key to 
the discernment of- character, both 
Deburau's dead-pan pierrot and 
Sand’s rough hewn marionettes were 
triumphs of expression conveyed by 
gesture and lighting (as in Japan’s 
Noh Theatre, where neutral masks 
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monumental, the incisive character 
of good design and (he power of even 
the most subtle image. Caponigro 
sees the reality in his photos ns an 
emotional fltiuge to his own being, a 
true extension of his inner life force, 
touched hy the eye through the lens. 

Rushing water, beds of flowers, a 
Buddhist shrine, an Irish megalith or 
u favourite New England wood nil 
pronounce C'aponigro's oneness 
with nnture. From these works 
emanates a feeling that the image 
whs born from nu interaction be- 
tween photographer and the reality 
and not from a planned manipula- 
tion of form and light for the purpose 
of creating more “effective" pic- 
tures. 

Early on in his career Caponigro 
adopted this belief that a photo- 
grapher must make contact with 
properties that exist beyond the for- 
mal ot frontal qualities of the object. 
Caponigro writes: “Of all my photo- 
graphs, the ones that have the most 
meaning for rae are those I was 
moved to make from a certain van- 
tage point, at a certain moment and 
no other, and for which I did not 
draw on my abilities to fabricate a 
picture, composition-wise or other- 
wise . You might say I was taken in. " 

It is this conviction and belief in 
his sensitive response to his environ-, 
ment that makes Caponigro an im- 
portant photographer (Tel Aviv 
Museum, King Saul Blvd., Tel 
Aviv). 




Kdilli VuiRa-Hiro 


PAINTERS Ualiii Ciin»hnrd mid 
Tova Bcilinski. both iiuwslinwiiigin 
llnifii. have ln>tli ul late utlnpted 
quite different, even up|iMsing ways 
of expressing themselves, and this 
after winning laurels with their own 
distinct manner. 

Hm ia« Grnsshurd, 1971 Struck 
Piizc-wimicr from Haifa, has been 
known for her pencil drawings of 
mountain landscapes made up of 
lightly-knitted, interlaced lines. To- 
day, her manner is free, abstract, 
brightly colored and dynamic. One 
even wishes she would reverse to 
nvnc concentrated works. 

The bieak occurred in (lie later 
7U's, when she switched in water co- 
lors combined with pastel drawing, 
mainly in 'iiinny cadmium yellows 
and vermilions. Her nmv completely 
abstract pictures evolved, Itoni flat 
surfaces with strongly rcpiessed in- 
ner movement. lu broken up. heavy, 
amorphous stains surumiulod by 
diizzlingly rotating nebulae nf small, 
inullicnlnrcd splashes, inter woven 
with pastel lines. 

Two such huge pictures, from 
19W), can still he seen in flier present 
show. Since then, the frenzy slowly 
subsided, giving way at first to swirl- 
ing, then calmer hut spirited callig- 
raphic brushstrokes of varied thick- 
ness, standing out on (he fine wood- 
fibre paper she uses. An excep- 
tionally cheerful and lively show. 
(Artists House, Haifa). Till Feb. 21. 

Jerusalemite Tova Berlbiski, once 
known for her bouyant colors and 
abstract style, has, since 1973, be- 
come subdued and figurative. She 
proudly tells how Yosl Bergner used 
to call her de wilde hayye (probably 
meant as a compliment, a translation 
of Fauve...) 

After the Yom Kip pur war. her 
whole outlook - and with it her 
painting-changed. With her natural 
flair for dramatic composition, she 
can easily take up any subject . 

Some recent pictures are kept 
emotionally neutral, among them 
“The Postbox" (19841, in a near- 
geometrical arrangement and warm 
colors highlighted by Indian yellows; 



Tova Beriinski : "The Gate of the 
House That Witt," oils ( Beit 
Abba Khoushv Gallery, Haifa). 

and flic “Village’', in two separate 
colour variations, achieving, with 
even simpler means, a solid siruc- 


are made to convey expression). 
Apart from the 161 absolutely de- 
lightful illustrations, this brilliant 
book is a mine of social information 
about the period. Highly recom- 
mended. 

Music in Stone-Great Sculpture 
Gardens of the World by Sidney 
Lawrence and George Foy, with an 
historical introduction by Elisabeth 
B. McDougall (a Train/Branca 
book, distributed by Harper and 
Row, 207pp., $39.90) begins with 
ancient Egypt, then Renaissance Ita- 
ly and neo-classic gems in Fiance 
and Britain, as well as showing the 
world's major outdoor collections of 
modern art (including the Billy Rose 
Art Garden at the Israel Museum). 
Lawrence, an artist and the Public 
Affairs Officer of the Hirshhorn 
Museum in Washington, takes the 
reader on the tour of the modern 
collections (including Henry 
Moore’s private one nl Much 
Hadham) as well as museum gar- 
dens; while’ Foy deals with “aris- 
tocratic” gardens of famous villas 
and estates ns well as ancient sculp- 
ture sites, from Easter Island to 
Stonehenge. This extraordinarily 



Grandville: “ Heads of Men and Animals Compared, ” 1843 (from “ A J 


comprehensive coverage is regrett- 
ably somewhat maned by the un- 
even colour reproduction and bold 
face typography. Nevertheless, this 
book . which rightly opens and doses 
with the supremely serene rock gar- 
den nt the Ryoanji in Kyoto, is a 
unique first, a guide for both 
armchair and actual travellers. 

The Orientalists: Delacroix to 
Matisse - European Pointers In 
North Africa and the Near East, 
edited and partly written hy Mary 
Anne Stevens (Royal Academy of 
Arts. London, in conjunction with 
Wcidenficld A Nicolson, 256pp., nu 
price stated) is the splendid bouk- t 
cuni-cntalogue of lust year’s rich ex- 
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hibition of low art and romantic 
kitsch at its very best. Stevens sums 
up the West’s encounter with the 
Islamic world between 1798-1914, 
pointing up how the exhibition 
traced the shift from Roman ticisni to 
Realism, then to Impressionism anil 
Modernism, via Delacroix, llolman 
Hunt, Edward Lear, Lewis and 
Gcrome, to Renoir, Brangwyn (any- 
one remember this minor English 
painter, once a major figure?) and 
Matisse. The cxoric cast of Holy 
Sites, desert caravans, harems, 
baths, odalisques (a fashion started 
hy Ingres) and jhst plain heitv- 
daneers, was a male oriented work! 
freed of western conventions and 




Il< •llllll.lljl 111 ' till! ]l I Vi' I i I hi* Will III y , ,| 

Ificsi . 1 ,u I silk | elite 1*1 IT "fills 1 . 1 

AIUtw;h(K, when v.v Siiw miiik- 
nIx’In 1)1 Jht- simple |Vii|»lr -.villi Ii:n| 
1 "M llh'ii '-iivinn-. f|m.iM>h Hie huig- 

I. trv. lur.lh ilk- n,:|i ; ,„ t | 

l-lavk nt.iil.eteL f . I riiiitj'iiiuil llu-ni In 
lv, rny tunvcifiiLi-, i-vui \ii:ilani in 
ll:iv nu-. l'jivv nil- a wry rough iinu- 
h>i l.uii'liim* .it ni he i pi-tipU-'s nm- 

M> tLlcikf ■ ;iilhi iii^h | km im Hi. ii 
!’° d»-'l vner ever wiiri*, .n>.iinsi mv 
implacable finisejcnic is ihal I 
haw I .fur oom liin nu.*il In suvuial 
lliiill>-is in uMi( in Lvii.iln way lo 
Ihf r I it- 1[ nf i Ik* i-uuii-jiis of 
ili'piisii limes I hi*si* Minis always 
I'll* 11,1 ll|t suit* ill i lie Ini i |"Eiii %. 
Hu y nil 1‘k‘iliit- cables, lr k| ilium- 

II, l, v ail'* Miami iviu-%, and dupli- 
V 11 ^ 1 wlirii wi- si-i- m Midi lluilici.s. 

I lie mily viirialinri I IhiijiiI was ilt.ii 
the I i*i us. iluii Imiplaiy was lalhei 
i'|til>ls\ ,ii 1 1 1 feeble minii.iHv. Ihe 
srll.nii-s iiinneJ a %as| distance (n i«e| 
min the -s anil; hen- Uil-v im-iel> t m 
•in iron I mi. 

Sn 111) ei i mli i im ie< I relkv finm j]| 
Ilk- Mills I had seen made nic l.mgl. 

My amuse merii was i n I unified as I 
iniiiL'iiit'iV the seene is lien Uk* hm } - 
liifs Mietveiletliri t>|iiriiiii|* [lie bints, 
■mil started In tlimw banknotes. 
jtiwK. Minks, shines. I mi ids and 
wan i lies inln ihe air. while they 
h limited and kissed eaeli other’. 
May lie one of iliem produced a hoi- 
ck* of di.inijM^ne. I he only differ- ■ 
cnee from the usual Mini script is (|>ai 
nothing went wrong, no police ears | 
came roaring up King (iuorgi; 
Sheer, sirens .screaming. Lmniermpl i 
llic jullificutinn. , 

Some siufrcd shirts are likely m , 
raise a hue and cry against such 
thrillers, claiming that they teach i 
villains new techniques. At one ? 
Mage, sve were told that the MO * 
[modus operand r) was an u lien one f 
never used before in Israel. But I 
surely, if villains can learn from r 
thrillers, so can police, bankers, in- 
surance companies. burgEui-alaim v 
installers and depositors. j, 



TKUiRKVntW/HiiliplJ 


I In indu'd nia I tresses, even without 
Hie pc,i. but that is in l-Il- vanl . > Ji 
'l 1 *') lv ■'"inivt* a per sun with 
dollars and diamonds under the nial- 
liess must sleep very poorly. 

So. matt i ess vec.su-; sale-deposit 
* ll,x II is ii very diflicull problem In 
'evolve. I leave Mil- seateh fn, n 
u.luticui In [hove w | ln | Kllv st . l . ri ,, 
ilUiirils of gieenhuckv .i IH jie.irls. 

Uunu Nhavit proiluecd i y| ,i L . :i || v 
■’ritf'iiiil Miggcviinn. Me drew a dis'- 
miil'I mu hemocii hl.itk dnllnis mi, I 
jvlnk' dollars. rather like some 
Israeli restaurateurs wlm distinguish 
net Ween black steaks and white 
steaks. ;tnd contended that the law 
was an ass because il forced the 
iiuiiiL'cnl citizenry to hide their while 
dollars and traveller’s cheques. 

I le suggested that these should be 
deposited openly w ilh the bank, and 
should even curry interest. This 
would have the effect of giving the 
Ministry of Finance hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to add to the depleted 
national currency kitty, 

II seems to he an excellent idea, 
with which I for one will comply 
immediately I get hold of some white 
or black dollars, and/or diamonds, 
and the law is changed. 

THE PRESENTATION of our eco- 
nomic woes due to the dollar drain 
was uchieved witli admirable clariiy 
by Mabat on Sunday night. 

They first gave us a short lesson in 
geography, placing IS 1 ,000 hills on a 
map, and telling us that. Ef the bank- 
notes printed in Israel in January 
were placed end to end, they would 
stretch half way round the globe. A 
frightening thought. Of course, the 
danger with this presentaiion is that 
the m inistcr of finance may conclude 
mat , if he prims notes that are smal- 
ls in size or in larger denomina- 
tions, he will have solved the proh- 

aiH;JS" se hc ' vouW o,,ly ® et 10 1 

"Hldl they showed us depress™ i 
columns of dollars Hint revealed 
sturkly howour reserves are Inking a , 


ONE OBVIOUS conclusion ihal 
may be reached by rhe black mar- 
kcleers ' s thal they should mil rely 
on ihe deposit boxes of the banks, 
but should return lo the safety of the 
mattress, which they used in the 
good old days, when they were 
building up their fortunes and had 
not gone all sophisticated aad pre- 
tentious, turning to new-fangled 
safe-deposit boxes in banks. 

Going to (he bank certainly made 
life easy for Ihe burglars by concen- 
trating so much loot in one place If 
ihe banknotes and valuables had 
been scattered in hundreds of 
homes, the villains would have had 
lo work haul lo eke out theirdishon- 
' csl livelihood. 

Mark Twain's IWnhcud Wilson 
i|ucslinncd Ihe wisdom of the old 
Saw, “I»o not put nil your eggs in one 
haskcl.” He claimed that il was 
heitei to “Pul all your eggs in one 
basket - but watch tliut basket." 

On the other hand, them was that 
true. princess who cuutd not sleep on 
Ipp.of a hundred mattresses, if there 
wits a pea utider the bottom une. (I 
think that a person of lowly. uualitv 
nsrglit'. find it hard to sleep on a 


heating. Finagy, Professor Gytan 
Sheshinski, an economist from the 
Hebrew University, give us an inci- 
sive' analysis of ihe foreign currency 
problem. He warned us Hint foreign 
iravol and consumer “luxuries'' used 
up only 10 per cent of our foreign 
currency - hi) per cent was allocated 


! M ;c I'UivImsc of raw malerials for 
poidiicliiiii. Culling this kind of ini- 
I'Hit might Ikiyl' dangerous a uiscqu- 

As computed lo the calm stoieixm 

Sunday s Mahal, warning ns ||i;n 
*lf)l ar-Siiviiig measures were likely 
Id he int induced and to cause us 
certain hardships. Monday night's 
Mahal, after l lie decisions were 
liiken. was shrill and hystcricul, 
calculate*! to spread fear and de- 
spondency. We were given the im- 
pression that Hu- government was 
acting hastily and irrationally, and 
that we would have to skip lively to 
evade the consequences of (heir rash 
decisions. Why the newscasters 
should have changed their tone so 
sharply I could not fathom. 

Science Minister Gideon Pntt and 
former finance minister Yiga! 
Cohen-Orgad were particularly in- 
censed by the new measures. If Patt 
has to pay travel tax he will certainly 
be hard hit, but surely ministers are 
exempt? 

For some reason, both men, nor- 
mally handsome, were filmed from 
angles that made their faces seem fat 
and frog-like, reminiscent of old 
caricatures of capitalists in left-wing 
papers. Unless they have been 
stricken with mumps or are bloated 
with grief about the new measures 
such shots are unkind and unfair. 

™? TROUBLE with the news this 

mf,! 5 ,! ha ! 1 Was left “P in ‘he air. 

unsure what 1, as a patriotic Israeli 

fmm'lVS h 'l P Save thc count ry 
from us dnlliir-drained plight. 

Il seems that it is my duty to cut 
down on trips abroad. Since I find 

iTfu-n" k Fa u el 10 be rei % modern j 
ravail - by the time I have packed an i 
nfinitesimal but immensely heavy i 
ui tease, got to the airport hours t 
‘■arly, been searched, got repacked 
crammed myself into a VfnJ t 

C "' C " “ irplane " ,uck i 

Inferno k | D “" g01 " 8 inl ° lhe ‘ 

inferno - 1 am prepared lo make lids s 


tin hearable became ahundaiiily 
clear frinii several programmes on 
the subject. Uuth Ashkenaz is ami Se- 
idiarilis lave discovered lltar the j»ru- 
cess nf being ''Isritelized” is as pain- 
ful as sume of the (he transforma- 
tions we see in scienee-fiet ion films 
ofi.’ordiin. (Israel is very pmjr in this 
legard. having nothing apart fiom 
Woinlcnvuiiutii.) 

^’ai.ni Londun. in his new Qu t >in- 
fi»n i\f,irk pnigramnie. produced 
several aulhois who h.ui written 
angiy novels about the pangs suf- 
fered by Jew's coming in their be- 
loved Zion. Getting down from the 
I 'la in\ ihe i m migrant falls lo his 
knees and kisses his Motherland’s 
lai inac face, only to gel in i espouse a 
fil lip uppeimt In (lie jaw. 

Sanuny Michael deseiilied what 
happened k> his father, a leader ol 
Uiigdadi Jewry. While iiis breast was 
Mill heaving with emotion over the 
tin Might that lie hud reached home at 
last, he was sprayed with DDT, a 
traiiMiaiie experience indued. Some- 
body Commented thru the same thing 
happened lo liomccnmcrs from 
Europe . All, said Michael, in no way 
pul out. (lie Europeans had been 
th lough World War II and the 
camps, so i hey were used to that 
kind ol treatment. 

I think il is high time that Aslike- 
na/is challenged the Sephardi 
nmniipoly of suffering from the 
pangs nf absorption. Ashkenazis 
were treated every hit us badly, with 
as little respect for their feelings and 
cul final heritage. 


oftto^s 


^ lnS , “ECAME ahuniiuntiy clear 
un I'hix iv ih e Hour. Matli Golim 
xulixliiuting for Kant Evroii, who has 
llu. played hosi lu two American 
Uoineii Who had lieen through the 
hell o[ Beil Brodclsky, the absorp- 
tion centre in Ramal Aviv. 

One of (hem was born in Israel, 
bul had lived in Ihe U.S. since she 
was seven. The other was born in 
America. Their description of Iheir 
arrival and stay al Beil Brodetsky 
made lhe place scent rather like a 
camp in lhe Gulag Archipelago. 

Their complaints seemed lo me lo 
be very valid, as was iheir exaspera- 
tion at Ihe altitude. “When I came 
here, I lived in a tenl." One of them 
inude a very good point when she 
said Ihal 'ihey" seemed lo assume 
dial lhe immigrant has to prove 
herself worthy of becoming an 
lsraeh. So-called "primitive" people 
have initiation ceremonies for their 
young men, who have lo survive 
several trials of valour: perhaps ihe 

these Pl ' 0n CeMreS a ' e modelled on 

Golan, much more relaxed than 
he has hitherto been when substitut- 
ing for Evron, handled the two 
parity" Wilh admirable ,acl and sym- 

“me programme, Joseph 
Mendelowitz and Professor David 
Rosenhan were excellenl, the one 

nfh Cnb ‘k g 1 years s ' beria . ‘he 
Olherwhat il felt like to be a sane 
patient in a mental hospital. 


■. - f ul “ Ul,n 8 du wn on travel to the 

■ old country niny not be so eusy for 
new imiiiigrnnis from (lie West, who 
I 'n C ‘ f “? l 1 rl ps lu reduce thc bruis-. 

- ^ofiiwsoulihaigoeswiihr 

| , n,al everybody excopi me has 
found absorption into Israel almost 
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L HAVE ? rown vei y attached to 
Bergerac, the Jersey sergeant, but I 

K , S h“ y " at , he bchaved 'ike an 
diot this week. If he had acted on 
toe three elites he had - the white 

mi r fo d r , lhe heavy bracelel and 
he footprint m his own concrete 

~ be could have arrested 
lhe Villain, [hereby saving his life and 
sparing some decent people a trial. 

the island providing ihe back- 
ground looks so wonderful that I am 
tempted to be unpatriotic and lo 
endure one more trip. The tempta- 
L°" “ ‘ be 8 rea ier when I think 

hat f wdi have to seek accommoda- 
bqn through the Jersey Travel 
Bureau, where I may catch a glimpse 
of Bergcruc’s adorable Francine. . 


" D’voraBenShaul 

of ' 

as RAINY DAYS sire usuully not hinl- 
K* watching Jays, aiul a wise ..Id hirtl 
at sjniuld get in out of thc wet. Bui the 
a six-year-old girl wouldn't stop asking 
e- “Where do all the birds go in llic 
ig rain? ^ Do they gel wet? Ail- they 
m cold?” And on and on until I finally 
iy suggested that we go ouisidc mid 
■n see. Well protected by raincoats and 
ic boots, we braved rhe downpoui and 
u started looking lo see where the 
birds go. 

j- The fiisi ones we spotted were 
1 1 under the ledge nf the tiled roof of a 

e nearby house: three sparrows, look- 
's ing dry and comfortable. They were 
h preening their fenthers and seemed 
d tu have no cares at all. 

From there we went into an area 
between the buildings where there 
r are a lot of trees and shrubs, and in 
i, the branches of an oversize oleander 
s bush was a blackbird which didn't 
1 look all that happy and was a bit wet 
£ bin had its feathers all puffed up 
- against the cold. 

We thought thal was the only bird 
, around until we spied n robin in the 
: crotch of a pine tree, dry and cheer- 

i iu! and, I imagine, anticipating the 
earthworms all this moisture will 
' bring to thc surface . 
i And then, behind another build- 
ing, on a well-sheltered ledge was a 
palm dove, and not far away some 
more sparrows. We also saw two 
more blackbirds, but they were on 
the ground under a hedge and they 
hopped away when wc approached. 
My little companion was worried 
that we’d frightened them and now 
they would get wet ; but I assured her 
that there were plenty of hedges and 
they'd surely find a new shelter. 

Although T couldn't prove it, she 
took my word for it that a lot of attics 
In thc area were sheltering owls and 
even more doves, and that a bird 
really needs only a little bit of shelter 
to keep it happy. I also expluined 
about how birds have a very high 
body temperature and this helps 
them in the cold weather. By com- 
paring them to her down-filled quilt, 

I even got the idea of insulation 
across to her. 

But the thing that made it all 
worthwhile was a grey raven sitting 
on the branch of a leafless Judas 
tree, head under wing and feathers 
all smooth, while the water poured' 
off it as it does off the proverbial 
duck s back. It might be raining, but 
the raven wasn't bothered about it at 
all. 

And neither were the two wagtails 
we saw prancing around a puddle in 
front of the supermarket that was 
closed for the afternoon siesta. The 
hme tails that give them their name 
bobbed merrily as they circled the 
water. 

The little girl went home happy, to 
d !"y out and have a nap. She mum- 
bled her way to bed with something 
about how Nature fixes everything 
for everybody, bul she was still 
asking dreamily where the bulbuls 
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READERS snmctiniex complain 
llmt I write about u piohlein once, 
and then move forward lo oilier 
subjects wilh nary a look back. To 
solve problems, you have to keep 
nagging, they remind me. 

My general ulJitude is that a jour- 
nalist's job is to present the issues. 
Crusading belongs lo the consumer 
organizations or the individual con- 
sumer with a bee in Iiis bonnet. 

However. I’m willing lo make an 
exception when it comes to the re- 
cycling of waste materials hecausu I 
myself am a ceitifiahlc nut on lhe 
subject. I am constitutionally unable 
to lit row away anything for which 
someone mrglii have a possible use. 

Just over a year ago, 1 wrote a 
series of articles on the subject of 
recycling in Israel. Al that' lime, 
there was a trial collection of glass in 
Tel Aviv. I am sorry lo report that it 
has ceased. The small company 
which was collecting glass to sell to 
Phoenicia for recycling has gone out 
of business. Phoenicia, llic country’s 
sole glass manufacturer, tells me lhe 
basic iileu of collecling waste house- 
hold glass is a sound one because it 
reduces the need for soda ash, the 
one component of glass-making 
which must he imported. 

Phoenicia is accordingly negotiat- 
ing for a new collector of waste glass. 
Meanwhile, there is virtually no- 
thing for people to do with their 
empty bottles but throw them out. 
Fewer and fewer manufacturers take 
back used containers for refilling. 

Dr. Uri Marinov. head of the 
environmental protection depart- 
ment in the Ministry of Interior, 
believes the Tel Aviv experiment 
was improperly handled. Thc com- 
pany installed collecting bins in the 
courtyards of residential buildings, 
whereas the common method is to 
have central “bottle banks” at neigh- 
bourhood shopping centres, which is 
more economical, if less convenient 
for the citizen. 

There is some reference to non- 
returnable drink containers in the 
1984 law for environmental clean- 
up, but it doesn’t require recycling of 
them. It merely imposes a levy on 
the manufacturers of one-way con- 
tainers, whether bottles or cans. The 
levy, still to be decided, along with 
fines from other environmental 
pollution offences, will go into u 
special fund fur education in en- 
vironmental cleanliness, ctean-up 
campaigns, etc. Only if there is suffi- 
cient money in the fund may some of 
it go towards establishing facilities 
for collecting and recycling empty 
containers, says Dr. Marinov. 

A Phoenicia spokesman told me 
nls company was reluctant to pay 
fw ice - once into the fund, which is, 
m effect, a fine for making one-way 
bottles, and then again to collect 
throwaways for recycling. 

The problem, of course, is that the 
environmental cleanliness law is 
concerned with just that - keeping 
me environment clean. Its sponsors 
were not particularly concerned with 
me economic mmifinations of throw- 
away containers. 

IN HAIFA, the new consumer com- 
mittee of the Association of Amer- 
icans and Canadians (AACI) has 1 
gotten into the glass recycling pic- 1 
ture. With the encouragement of ' 
Ammr, the waste-paper collection ' 

company which wants to branch out I 
into glass collection, AACI repre- ' 
emafives will be going around to 1 
tels and wedding halls' on the 1 
annej, asking them to set aside I 
meir empty bottles for weekly col- i 
lection by Amnir. t 

a subsidiary of the Israel i 
per Mills at Hadera, and its main l 
bJ 11 ! 655 ,s stil1 P a P er collection. I * 
n .'Js deputy director general. 
ano N »varra, last week why it does I 
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not appeal more vigorously to the 
public, perhaps through TV service 
ads, to save their waste paper for 
recycling. 

My building in Tel Aviv, for in- 


marketing 

WITH MARTHA 


Al L OF l,S b »w mix ' recyclable 
tsr*''.TOL waste around Ihe hnusc, uficn wiih- 
X _xE out even knowing it. 'I lie quantilics 
' (nay be too small in make sense 

\ jjjjjk, commercially, hnl livo recycling 
ujrjgP*; firms in Mishnr Ailuinim near Jerti- 

*\ 'i ■, salem, hull] run by English-speaking 
■ •: s! immigianls, are inleresled in gelling 

nialerials trom household sources 
lAify J and have made a novel offer: For 
■ every kiln of household aluminium 

Wfcailltjl waste nr kilo of old X-ray photos. 

Ibose firms will make an appropriate 

/’osr's charitable funds. 

R|tr a** few old medical X-iavs floating 
M|vl around his apart mem? 1 1 lakes about 
IP*-/ 80 In make a kilo, and il you ean 

J eollecl Ihal many from friends and 
V W neighbours, you eun mail iliem lo 

W «5> Recycling Lid. uP.O. II. 7yiK.Jern- 

T j? salem. The firm, headed hy Ze'ev 
% r Weiss and Daniel Blush, from Eng- 
land and the U.S. respectively, ex- 
tracts silver from X-iays, aerial 
photos, discarded piano paper and 
f lefl-ovcr planographic fixer. X-ray 

jajr «ts! pictures, for example, are wnrlh 
.*j-£ nc;lr| y ™e U.S. dollar per kiln in llic 
recycling firm. 

kid One of Recycling l.ld.'s main 
PU BH sources nf waste material is ihe hos- 
W' a (j Pi*al neiwork. Al each linsjiiial. Ihe 

ailached io Ihe used liquid fixer horn 
JESSIE the X-iay department, loexmiel lhe 
1 See silver before il goes down lire drain. 
Once properly trealed, recycled sil- 
mgpBg ver is as pure and valuable as new, 

, | OB i ca | ? nd ' s °l d lo ibe jewelry induslry 


only a partial answer. The logical S"re andabroad iCMl,y ind “ 5 " T 
thing would he to place iiuae bins f, Ln , ;inr °a [J 
near supermarkels and oilier shop- n,^ ed Mlsll , or Ailuinim is 

ping and commercial centres, for lhe j!».!!r" lllr " recycling plant of 
easy disposal ol empties by lame C s. .c" 117118 ™',' Je[rv Good- 


SSSai isaaaass: itSSlS ilggSfi 

my household is practically Ihe only f° llc | c '' on ' m a injy newspapers, nol .economically viable for Amnir to of purposes fron.mea ImelL'oro 
one in the building - which includes h “ s one , of ,he b «< records in collect ™rlons for free, unlike news- rocke?txpiisives Tki o?.f alumi 

offices and shops - which aclunlly lhe ™rld, perhaps even lhe best. Papers, etc., which arc worthwhile nillm is ' theeuuivalm t 
puts any and every kind of waste Not so, however, when industrial hauling away at no charge. And of Sf) ns; r»nrc > J , ^ 

paper and cardboard Ihal can be f" d “"'flercial wasle is included, commercial emerprises obviously promise^lo donale this anfmm?'"’ 
recycled inln the sack lsrael >? d »y ™H«ls about 26 per have no incentive to pay Amnir so 

Navarra's reply was that Amnir “ nt of '|? ,0,a | [paper ninsumplion long as lhe municipalities are hauling S( . n , ro^ Alutherm ' B^'any 0 

=:i*i sSfsss'.SL! s^saarat EAtussr-- s~A 2 Szu£i*£& 


not economically viable for Airinir to nf & h f 1 at L ' ata, >’ s ! for “ B sort s 

collect canons for free, unlike news- T'l" ‘"f ‘i" g 

papers, etc., which arc worthwhile ■ explosives. A kilo of alumi- 

liauling away al no cliaree And ,s wor,h equivalent 


m 

^me^=i^.= 

with the Soldiers' Welfare Associa- it can P huv the mllf! a" bailla * e ' ° r weighs n mere ISOgnr. (Other house- 

lion, which traditionally benefits ONE AREA in which we fall down from the municpaNti^ WaS ' e b °' d sources include thelidsof leben 

from all paper collection bins in the dismally here is in the field of card- Haifa I’m told netuallv h.c and similar dairy products; old pois 

country. There are almost endless board cartons. Old cartons are by-law da ing from Mandate and P*"*- dl scardecl window frames, 

potential uses for recycled waste' essential for the manufacture of lhe requiring the se marion of and !'* fra 'P« of baby strollers and 

paper, including lining material for Ruling in new canons, and our waste from other garbLne he , llke ' T he ® rew '° rf 1Q P S f™m 

chicken-coop floors, replacing mr- paper-box ninnufadurcrs, Cargal, nol heme enforretf aZ,' “ ™ rbona,ed sofl d ' i"ks are alumi- 

poned sawdust, and wrapping mate- are hard pressed for enough raw would like " “see ' the "'T' n ! d 50 “= ,he ''Uie tabs for 

rial for flower exports. material for fluting. This is why wc renuire all T pu lln ® ,hc ,lds >iff canned beer. 

f asked Navarra why, for instance, were subjected to those horrifitfpic- an^e^force'-TsiS ~ Imported beer and soft-drink cans 

citizens were nol required lo bnng in lures on television recently showing There are (wo other are-., in.a- i. ua “»My made of aluminium - but 

old telephone directories to the post imported waste cartons being un- we have fallen down n ° l . ! 'e °n« made or niletl in Israel, 

office when they collect oew ones, loaded in Haifa port, while Ihe near- L oneiMhe ' VhlC r h , i ."' e mos,ly pln5,k '' Dan ’ 1 «" d 

Once he had told me that lire lype of by municipal garbage dump was full small prinlina oressaT any foil wilh n paper hacking, such as 
glue used made them unsuitable for of them. coun!™-a hnuKf™ T, d th . e Ugarelte packels 

recycling, but while this problem has Dr. Marinov al Ihe Ministry or us Th? Jerusalem Tl <e aluminium should be ns clean 

been corrected, he says, Oolden Interior called this a scandal, and paper to ^7-1^ rohef?, as possible, und should be comprcss- 

Pages, which now produces our told me thc governmem should ban waste. Most offices sav rh-'v ™^ ad compactly for mailing, 
phnne books, is a private company the import of used cartons. This be boihered lo scnarvte tiiir ra™ , Sumet,mes ■' makes more sense 
interested in as wide a free distribu- would virtually enforce local collec- amounl of naner waste f™, ro for a|i organization, ralher than an 
lion as possible - and is unwilling to lion, especially if there were a com- small amounl of organic waste TWs ;" d,V ‘ du111 ’ cc ’ lle,:, wasle materials 
impose conditions, such as the re- pamon ban on the import of new. is u shame nariLall' rl J recycling. The Pelcd ex- 
turn of an old directory in exchange finished cartons. using largo’ amounts of comm it f ,arlman,al religious high school in 

for Ihe new one. Amnir itself employs labourers lo paper, which is excellent collected aluminium for 

Jhe country's urban und rural “rescue'’ usable enrrons from the ing. w recyci- Alutlierni all Inst yum - and man- 

population has a paper collection bin diy dumps for recycling, bul this is Small shops pose a problem loo ag,;dloa " ,a:,slu0kilos ' ° 

H ' Martha Meiseh 
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